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Facts  About  Silver. 


EARLY  USE  OF  SILVER  AS  MONEY. 

1.  The  exact  date  when  silver  was  first  used  as 
money  is  not  known.  Gold,  silver  and  copper  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer;  but 

oxen  were  still  the  standard  by  which  other  things 
were  estimated. 

2.  The  first  use  of  the  metals  as  money  was  by 

weight,  and  in  parts  of  the  world  their  use 

m this  way  continueu  for  a long  time.  Lenormant 
says:  “Great  and  flourishing  empires  like  those  of 

of  Chaldea,  and  of  Assyria,  have  existed 
thousands  of  years  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  with 
commercial  relations  as  extensive  as  those  of  any 
people  of  antiquity,  making  use  constantly  of  the 
precious  metals  in  their  business  transactions,  but 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  employment  of  (coined) 
money.” 

In  this  form  silver  was  money  “current  with  the 
merchants”  in  Abraham’s  time. 

3.  At  what  time  and  place  coined  money  first 
came  into  use  is  involved  in  doubt. 

Herodotus  credits  the  Lydians  with  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  coining  money. 

Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  coined  silver  at 


2 


Aegina  in 


the  eighth  century 


before  the  Christian 


Silver,  at  any  rate,  was  coined  at  an  early  period 
in  Greece,  but  gold  coins  were  probably  not  struck 
till  Phillip’s  time. 

There  seems  to  be  good  evidence,  however,  that 
both  gold  and  silver  were  coined  in  India  prior  to 
the  date  assigned  for  the  first  coins  of  Greece  or 


Lydia. 

4.  In  ancient  Rome  copper  was  weighed  out  by 
the  pound,  but  later  coined  money  came  into  use. 

Silver  was  coined  in  Rome  about  250  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  Era,  and  gold  about  50  years 
later,  or,  as  some  say,  not  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  earliest  coins  were  formed  by  impressing 
seals  on  one  side  of  discs  of  the  metal  as  a certifica- 
tion of  weight  and  fineness. 

5.  At  whatever  time  or  place  coins  may  have  been 
first  struck,  it  is  certain  that  for  centuries  before 
the  art  of  coining  was  known,  gold  and  silver  were 
recognized  as  “precious  metals,”  and  in  definite  pro- 
portions had  become  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
change wherever  commerce  was  carried  on.  That 
is,  gold  and  silver  by  common  consent  had  become 
money  metals,  and  in  them  and  by  them  the  value 
of  all  other  things  was  estimated.  Their  use  as 
money,  through  all  the  ages  of  civilization,  was  un- 
limited, and  their  supply  left  to  the  same  laws  that 
govern  the  supply  of  other  things;  AND  IN  THIS 
LIES  THE  PRINCIPAL  ADVANTAGE  OF 
METALLIC  MONEY.  The  moment  we  depart 
from  the  principle  of  automatic  regulation,  that  mo- 


I 


ment  the  chief  advantage  of  metallic  money  over 
other  kinds  of  money  disappears. 

6.  The  ratio  at  which  gold  and  silver  were  first 
coined  was  the  ratio  at  which  they  had  previously 
gone  into  use  by  weight.  This,  in  Lydia,  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece,  was  about 
13  1-3  of  silver  to  i of  gold,  but  the  ratio  fell  tem- 
porarily to  10  to  I after  the  conquest  of  Alexander. 

Many  of  the  tables  printed  claiming  to  give  ratios 
at  different  periods  are  of  little  value.  The  weight, 
sometimes  of  gold  coins  and  sometimes  of  silver 
coins,  was  often  changed  by  kings  in  order  to  raise 
or  lower  the  value  of  the  coins,  and  without  any 
purpose  to  change  the  ratio  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver. 

Max  Mueller,  the  illustrious  Oxford  Professor  of 
Philology,  announced  at  a meeting  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  in  1889,  as  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  weights  of  ancient  coins,  that  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  coin  3,000  years  ago 
was  I to  1354. 

In  India  and  the  far  East  the  two  metals  were 
early  used  as  money  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
were  found  in  the  mines,  which  was  4 or  5 to  i. 

In  Phillip’s  time,  and  perhaps  earlier,  gold  seems 
to  have  been  the  more  abundant  metal  in  Persia, 
Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor  but  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  silver  was  the  measuring  metal. 

Boeckh,  in  his  economy  of  Athens,  says:  “The 
value  of  gold  is  more  variable  than  that  of  silver, 
which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  stand- 
ard of  price  for  gold  as  for  other  commodities.” 

In  like  manner  the  gold  of  David  and  Solomon 


ject  to  the  English  common  law,  because  the  colo- 
nists were  Englishmen,  and  subject  to  English  sov- 
ereignty. 

Coke  laid  down  the  English  common  law  on  the 
subject  of  money  as  follows: 

“No  subject  can  be  enforced  to  take,  in  buying  or 
selling  or  other  payment,  any  money  made  but  of 
lawful  metal — that  is,  silver  or  gold.  The  money  of 
England  is  the  treasure  of  England,  and  nothing 
is  treasure  trove  but  gold  and  silver.  And  this  is 
the  reason  that  the  law  does  give  to  the  king  mines 
of  gold  or  silver  thereof  to  make  money,  and  not 
any  other  metal  which  a subject  may  have,  because 
thereof  money  can  not  be  made.” 

The  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  was  made 
free  and  unlimited  in  i^,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  and  again  by  the  act  of  1768  under  George  III, 
and  continued  so  till  1798,  or  twenty-two  years  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

9^.  In  this  country  during  the  colonial  period 
the  metallic  money  consisted  entirely  of  foreign 
coins.*  Of  these,  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  came 
to  be  recognized  as  the  money  Uxdt  and  standard 
of  value  in  all  the  colonies. 

UNDEB  TBffi  ABTICLES  OF  CONFEDEBA- 

Tioir. 

10.  By  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  before  the 
formation  of  the  new  Constitution,  the  Spanish 

♦A  few  small  silver  coins  were  struck  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  seventeenth  century.  Copper  was 
coined  in  several  other  States,  but  no  gold  or  silver. 


was  valued  in  silver,  which  was  the  standard 
money  of  Palestine  and  the  Phoenician  cities  of  the 

Mediterranean. 

Even  down  to  Locke’s  time  silver  was  consid- 
ered as  the  measuring  metal  of  nearly  all  nations. 

In  his  celebrated  essay  on  money,  Locke  says: 
“j  have  spoken  of  silver  coin  alone,  because  that 
makes  the  money  of  account  and  measure  of  trade 

all  through  the  world.” 

7.  Silver  was  the  standard  money  of  England  till 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  was  full  legal  tender 
until  1816,  when  the  gold  standard  was  adopted. 

From  1257  to  1664  the  value  of  gold  coins,  as 
compared  with  silver,  was  regulated  in  England, 
from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation.  From  1664 
to  1717  silver  was  the  only  legal-tender  money,  and 
gold  coins  fluctuated  according  to  the  market  value 
of  gold.  In  1717  the  relation  of  the  coins  of  the  two 
metals  was  fixed  at  21  shillings  for  a guinea. 

By  this  law  gold  was  overrated,  the  market  ratio 
being  about  20s.  8d.,  and  gold,  therefore,  became 
at  this  time  the  principal  currency  of  England. 

8.  Spain,  before  the  revolution  which  led  to  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish-American  States,  con- 
trolled nearly  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
new  world,  and  her  coins  circulated  in  every  coun- 
try where  commerce  was  known.  The  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  or  piece  of  eight— eight  reals— be- 
came a standard  coin  in  both  hemispheres. 


9.  Before  the  revolution,  the  colonies  were  sub 


COLONIAL  PEBIOD. 


i"’  milled  dollar  was  made  the  unit  of  value  and  money 

i of  account.** 

i Public  loans  were  made  specifically  payable  in 

Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  same 
in  gold  or  silver. 

11.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  fraii.ed 
in  view  of  all  the  common  law  rights  as  possessed 
by  the  people  before  the  articles  were  prepared. 

I By  these  articles  the  right  to  coin  money  was  re- 

j - served  to  the  States,  Congress  having  the  right  to 

’ regulate  the  alloy  and  value  of  coins  to  be  made. 

12.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
the  Continental  paper  money  passed  out  of  use, 
foreign  coins  again  became  the  principal  full  legal- 

' ; tender  money  in  this  country. 

UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION 

I;  13.  Thus,  when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  the 

money  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  gold  and 
silver  coins,  wholly  of  foreign  mintage,  the  recog- 
nized standard  being  the  Spanish  milled  dollar. 

14.  By  the  Constitution  the  right  “to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin”  is 
given  to  the  General  Government,  and  the  States 
are  prohibited  from  making  “anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts.” 

To  coin  money  meant  to  stamp  pieces  of  gold 
I or  silver,  thereby  making  them  money. 

To  regulate  the  value  of  coins  is  simply  to  de- 
termine the  weight  of  fine  metal  that  shall  be  put 
into  a given  coin. 

J **See  2 Jour.  Cong.,  21, 


I 


15.  The  right  to  have  gold  and  silver  coined  into 
money  was  therefore  a right  the  colonists  derived 
from  both  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  Eng- 
land. This  right  was  confirmed  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  reaffirmed  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, which  went  into  effect  the  first  Wednesday  of 
March,  1789. 

16.  “For  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  as  English- 
men, the  American  colonists,  under  the  common 
law  and  by  the  statute  law  of  England,  had  and 
enjoyed  the  right  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver. 

“Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  re- 
solves of  Congress  that  right  was  recognized  and 
declared. 

“Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  right  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 

“And,  for  a period  of  eighty-one  years,  after  the 
act  of  April,  1792,  no  claim  has  been  made  by  either 
the  legislative,  executive  or  ministerial  departments 
of  the  Government,  that  the  acts  of  1792  and  1837 
did  not  properly,  lawfully,  and  rightly  define  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  duty  of  Congress  in  re- 
lation to  the  mint  and  its  use^by  the  people.”* 

TTRST  COINAGE  LAWS. 

17.  The  first  law  relating  to  coinage,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  was  the  act  of  April  2,  1792,  es- 
tablishing the  mint.  This  act  provided  for  strik- 

*Quoted  from  Geo.  G.  Merrick’s  argument  in 
favor  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  people  to 
have  gold  and  silver  coined  into  money. 
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ing  gold  coins,  called  eagles,  “each  to  be  of  the 
value  of  ten  Dollars,  or  Units.” 

The  weight  of  the  eagle,  by  this  act,  was  made 
247/4  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  24.75  grains  to  the  dol- 
lar. This  act  also  provided  for  coining  “Dollars, 
or  Units,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a Spanish 
milled  dollar,  as  the  same  is  now  current.” 

18.  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
had  a number  of  the  old  Spanish  milled  dollars,  as 
then  in  circulation,  assayed,  and  they  were  found 
to  contain  371 grains  of  pure  silver,  and  therefore 
the  new  dollar  was  made  to  contain  exactly  37iK 
grains  of  pure  silver,  so  that  the  money  unit  of  the 
colonies,  as  at  that  time  in  circulation,  was  con- 
tinued as  the  money  unit  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. 

19.  The  first  gold  coins  were  ii-i2ths  fine.  The 
full  weight  of  the  eagle  was  247.50  grains  pure  gold 
and  22.50  grains  of  alloy,  making  the  total  weight 
of  the  eagle  270  grains.  The  silver  dollar  contained 
371.25  grains  of  pure  silver  and  44-75  grains  of  alloy, 
making  the  full  weight  of  the  dollar  416  grains. 

20.  The  act  of  1792  also  provided  for  half  dollars, 
quarter  dollars,  dimes  and  half  dimes  of  silver, 
weighing,  respectively,  one-half,  one-fourth,  one- 
tenth,  and  one-twentieth  the  weight  of  the  dollar. 

21.  As  gold  coins  contained  24.75  grains  of  pure 
metal  to  the  dollar  and  the  silver  dollar  contained 
371^  grains,  the  ratio  at  this  time  was  exactly  15 
to  I. 

FREE  COINAGE  AND  LEGAL  TENDER. 

22.  The  same  act  which  established  the  mint  and 
fixed  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  of  the 


t 


United  States,  also  provided  that  any  person  might 
take  either  silver  or  gold  to  the  mint  and  have  it 
coined  for  his  benefit  “free  of  expense,”  and  the 
said  coins  were  made  EQUALLY  LEGAL  TEN- 
DER FOR  ALL  DEBTS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRI- 
VATE. By  this  act  fractional  coins  were  also  full 
legal  tender. 

23.  Thus,  the  first  coinage  law  enacted  under  the 
Constitution,  as  recommended  by  Hamilton,  con- 
curred in  by  Jefferson,  and  approved  by  Washing- 
ton, provided  for  the  FREE  AND  UNLIMITED 
COINAGE  OF  BOTH  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

24.  Subsequent  acts  fixed  the  rates  at  which  for- 
eign gold  and  silver  coins  should  be  legal  tender 
in  this  country,  and  various  coins,  including  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  continued  to  be  legal  tender 
until  1857. 


CHANGE  IN  GOLD  COINS. 

r 


25.  In  1834  the  weight  of  the  gold  eagle,  or  ten- 
dollar  piece,  was  changed  from  24754  grains  of  pure 
gold,  or  270  grains  of  standard  gold,  to  232  grains 
of  pure  gold,  or  258  grains  of  standard  gold  to  the 
dollar,  making  the  dollar  contain  25  8-10  grains  of 
standard,  or  23.2  grains  fine  gold. 

The  pure  metal  in  the  eagle  was  therefore  reduced 
iS/4  grains,  or  1.55  grains  to  the  dollar.  This  new 
piece,  however,  was  made  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
past  and  future,  the  same  as  the  old  one.  No 
change  was  at  this  time  made  in  the  silver  coins. 

By  this  change  in  the  gold  coins  the  ratio  was 
changed  from  15  to  I to  16  to  i. 


ratio  between  gold  and  silver  coins  was  changed 
from  IS  to  I,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1792,  to  16  to  i 
by  the  act  of  1834,  and  to  15.988  to  i by  the  act  of 
1837;  but  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold, 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  1792,  was  continued  un- 
altered until  1873. 

31.  From  1792  to  1853  anyone  could  have  silver 
coined  freely  into  any  of  the  coins  provided  for  by 
law,  and  during  this  period  fractional  coins  were 
full  legal  tender,  the  same  as  the  dollar  piece;  and 
in  those  times  relatively  more  of  the  smaller  de- 
nominations of  money  were  used  than  now,  and 
most  of  the  coinage  was  in  halves  and  quarters. 

32.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  but 
about  $8,000,000,  in  dollar  pieces  were  coined  from 
1792  to  1873;  but  it  did  not  matter  so  long  as  coin- 
age was  free  and  all  coins  were  full  legal  tender, 
what  particular  denominations  were  coined. 

Fractional  coins  were  made  legal  tender  for  only 
five  dollars  by  the  act  of  1853,  which  reduced  their 
weight.  They  are  legal  tender  now  for  ten  dollars. 


26.  In  1837  (January  18)  the  mint  laws  were  re- 
vised throughout  and  the  standard  for  both  gold 
and  silver  was  made  nine-tenths  fine  that  is,  nine 
parts  pure  metal  and  one  part  alloy.  And  since 
1837  all  our  coins  of  both  metals  have  been  made 

nine-tenths  fine. 

27.  The  alloy  of  the  gold  coins  consists  of  silver 
and  copper  and  the  alloy  of  silver  coins  of  copper 
only;  the  alloy  in  both  cases  being  provided  by  the 

Government.* 

28.  The  pure  metal  in  the  gold  coins  was  again 
slightly  changed  by  the  act  of  1837,  by  adding  02 
of  a grain,  so  as  to  make  it  exactly  nine-tenths  fine. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SIL- 
VER DOLLAR. 


29.  By  the  act  of  1837  the  alloy  in  the  silver  dol- 
lar was  reduced  from  44-75  grains  to  41-25  grains, 
so  as  to  make  the  dollar  just  nine-tenths  fine,  but 
the  weight  of  pure  silver  was  not  changed  and  its 

value  was  therefore  not  changed. 

Thus,  while  the  weight  of  pure  gold  in  the  gold 

dollar 'has  been  twice  changed,  the  weight  of  pure 
silver  in  the  standard  silver  dollar  has  never  been 
changed;  it  is  exactly  the  same  unit  and  the  same 
standard  as  the  first  standard  coin  minted  in  the 

United  States. 

FREE  COINAGE  CONTINUED. 


TOTAL  COINAGE  OF  SILVER  FROM  1792  TO 

1873. 


33.  The  total  coinage  of  full  weight  and  full-legal- 
tender  silver  coins,  from  1792  to  1853,  was  a little 
over  $87,000,000,  and  from  1792  down  to  1873  over 
$93,000,000  of  full  legal-tender  silver  money  had 
been  coined  at  our  mints. 

34.  More  than  this,  the  principal  silver  coins  of 
the  world  were  full  legal-tender  in  the  United 
States  until  1857,  and  they  continued  more  or  less 


30.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the 
♦Silver  only  is  now  used  as  alloy  for  gold. 


altered  level  of  gold  alone,  would  have  been 
avoided.  ^Vhat  blunders  have  beset  the  world! 


in  circulation  till  just  before  the  war.  Nobody  can 
tell  how  many  of  these  coins  circulated  here.  The 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  the  Mexican  dollar,  the  dol- 
lar of  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  legal  tender  at  their 
face  value.  The  five  franc  piece,  the  English  shill- 
ing and  other  foreign  coins  also  circulated  here, 
and  especially  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  milled  do-1- 
lars.  Certain  foreign  gold  coins  were  also  full  legal 
tender. 

The  significant  fact  in  all  this  is  that  silver  and 
gold  equally  and  without  limit  were  money  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  1873,  and  that  coinage  was 
unrestricted  and  free  for  both  metals.  The  money 
standard  consisted  of  the  two  metals  together,  and 
not  of  one  alone,  and  it  made  no  difference  where 
coins  were  struck. 

35.  The  total  coinage  of  gold  from  1792  to  1847, 
before  the  gold  discoveries  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, was  but  $43,000,000. 

36.  In  the  three  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1873  over  two  and  a half  millions  of  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  were  coined,  and  over  a quarter 
of  a million  of  these  in  the  few  weeks  of  1873,  be- 
fore free  coinage  was  shut  off  by  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  showing  that  silver  had  begun  to  flow  to 
our  mints  as  the  contraction  of  paper  took  place. 


38.  In  1803,  France  by  law  established  the  ratio 
of  15/4  to  I,  which  became  the  European  ratio.  As 
the  United  States  at  that  time  had  but  little  power 
in  the  commercial  world,  the  European  ratio  pre- 
vailed, because,  from  1803  to  1834,  an  ounce  of  gold 
was  equal,  in  our  coinage,  to  but  fifteen  ounces  of 
silver,  while  it  was  equal  to  fifteen  and  a-half  ounces 
in  Europe;  consequently  gold  mostly  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  silver  stayed  here. 

39.  But  by  the  change  in  our  ratio  to  16  to  i,  the 

conditions  were  reversed,  so  that  16  ounces  of  silver 
were  held  in  our  coinage  as  the  equivalent  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  while  fifteen  and  a half  ounces  of 
silver  were  equal  to  an  ounce  of  gold  in  Europe. 
Hence,  silver  went  to  Europe,  and  gold,  then  the 

least  valued  metal,  stayed  here. 

40.  Had  our  ratio  in  1834  been  made  iSl4  to  i, 
both  metals  would  doubtless  have  remained  in  cir- 
culation here,  except  as  expelled  by  paper  or  lighter 
foreign  coins  which  were  still  a legal  tender  in  the 

United  States. 

41.  But  in  fact  both  metals,  without  limit,  were  at 
that  time  in  use  as  money  somewhere,  and  hence  it 
made  practically  no  difference  in  the  value  of  coined 
money  whether  both  kinds  circulated  equally  in 
every  country  or  whether  one  country  used  more  of 
one  and  less  of  the  other.  All  there  was  of  both 
metals  was  in  circulation  somewhere,  and  all  there 


AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  RESUMPTION  IN  1874 


37.  If  the  act  of  1873  had  not  been  passed,  this 
country  would  have  been  practically  at  the  bimetal- 
lic level  before  the  end  of  1874,  and  all  the  loss  and 
agony  of  further  contraction  necessary  to  reach  the 
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was  of  both  metals  was  potentially  money  every- 
where. Bimetallism  consists  in  the  RIGHT  to  have 
recourse  to  both  metals  for  money  purposes. 

Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  when  testifying 
before  the  French  Monetary  Commission  in  1869 
made  this  idea  very  clear. 

He  said:  “Whether  gold  or  silver  dominates  for 
the  time  being  it  is  always  true  that  the  two  metals 
concur  together  in  forming  the  monetary  circula- 
tion of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  general  mass  of  the 
two  metals  combined  which  serves  as  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  things.  In  countries  with  the  double 
standard  the  principal  circulation  will  always  be 
established  of  that  metal  which  is  the  most  abun- 
dant.” 

42.  The  conditions,  however,  were  changed  when 
the  mints  of  France  and  other  European  States 
were  closed  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  on  the 
ratio  of  1514  to  i.  Otherwise  silver  would  now  go 
there  instead  of  coming  to  our  mints,  even  with  free 

\ coinage  here,  because  the  ratio  of  iSl4  to  i is  equal 
i to  $1,333  in  gold  for  an  ounce  of  silver,  while,  on 
our  ratio  of  16  to  i,  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
in  gold  is  but  $1.2929. 

43.  But  the  coined  silver  of  Europe  still  circulates 
there  on  a level  with  gold  at  the  ratio  of  15^^  to  i, 
or  $1,333  an  ounce  in  gold.  Therefore,  to  send  such 
coins  here,  if  we  had  free  coinage,  the  owner  must 
lose  the  difference  between  $1,333  and  $1.2929  on 
every  ounce;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  100 
cents  of  the  coins  of  Europe  would  make  but  9^.95 
cents  in  our  coins.  This  is  enotigh  to  prevent  the 
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silver  coins  of  Europe  from  coming  here  as  long 
the  present  difference  in  ratio  exists. 


as 


THE  BATIO  IN  INDIA. 
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44.  In  India  the  ratio  is  15  to  i,  and  the  mints 
of  India  were  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
that  ratio  until  i893'‘.  An  ounce  of  coinaed  silver 
therefore,  in  India,  is  equal  to  $i.37  m gold,  so  that 
a dollar  there  would  contain  but  348-33  grams  of 
pure  silver,  against  359-91  in  Europe  and  371-25 
here.  Hence,  to  send  the  silver  of  India  here,  as 
some  foolishly  assert  would  be  done,^a  loss  of  nearly 

8 cents  an  ounce  would  be  incurred.* 

45.  It  is  always  profitable  to  send  silver  from 
Europe  to  India;  and  to  the  extent  of  the  balance 
of  trade  due  to  India,  silver  goes  there  from  Europe, 

*The  mints  of  India  were  closed  to  free  coinage  by 
the  order  in  Council,  June  6th,  1893- 
♦This  relation  may  be  shown  in  tabular  form  as 

Wl'^^erains  silver,  ratio  l6  to  l $10000  gold 

171^  grains  silver,  ratio  I5J^  to  i ^nld 

f trains  silver,,  ratio  15  to  l 1.0660  gold 

Or  in  the  following  form:  ^ 

I oz.  silver,  ratio  16  to  l,  worth  m go  d. . . .$1.^^ 

; °oz:  -SS  S toll;;; 

o2'sfl«J"unit,  371.25  grains $t.»  |oM 

pn ; ; : ; ; ; ; ; . 

Which  shows  that  the  silver  unit  of  the  United 
States  has  more  silver  in  it,  relatively  to  gold,  than 

that  of  Europe  or  India. 


.y' 


< - 


and  if  cheaper  silver  bullion  could  "not  be  had  the 
silver  coins  of  Europe  would  be  melted  down  to  go 
— not  to  the  United  States — but  to  India. 

THE  PARITY  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

46.  From  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  15^2  to  i 
by  France  in  1803,  to  the  time  the  coinage  of  silver 
was  limited  by  the  Latin  Union**  in  1873-4,  silver 
and  gold  everywhere  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, on  that  ratio,  was  kept  at  a parity  by  the  French 
mints,  there  being  no  variation  throughout  this  pe- 
riod not  accounted  for  by  the  variation  in  the  ex- 
changes and  the  cost  of  taking  one  or  the  other 
of  the  metals  to  the  mints. 

The  two  metals  were  held  together  by  the  un- 
restricted coinage  of  both  on  the  ratio  of  isJ4  to 
I,  and  the  parity  was  broken  only  when  free  mintage 
was  denied  to  silver. 

47.  The  coinage  of  silver  was  first  limited  in  all 
the  states  of  the  Latin  Union  in  January,  1874,  and 
in  August,  1876,  the  coinage  of  five-franc  pieces 
was  stopped  altogether. 

GERMANY  ADOPTS  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

48.  In  December,  1871,  Germany  decreed  the  gold 
standard  and  commenced  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
stopped  the  coinage  of  large  silver  coins.  Before 
this,  Germany  had  very  little  gold,  but  had  about 


$400,000,000  of  silver.  These  silver  coins  were  not 
demonetized  until  July,  1873,  when  the  exclusive 
gold  standard  was  established,  with  the  mark  as 
the  unit.  Silver  was  made  subsidiary  and  limited 
to  ten  marks  for  each  inhabitant,  with  legal  tender 
limited  to  twenty  marks.  Germany  did  not,  there- 
fore, fully  demonetize  silver  till  after  the  United 
States  had  demonetized  it. 

49.  Germany  began  the  sale  of  silver  in  1873  and 
continued  it  at  intervals  till  1879,  during  which 
time  she  sold  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  fine  silver 
at  from  59^4  pence  to  50  pence  an  ounce,  when  sales 
were  stopped.  The  proceeds  from  what  she  sold 
were  $141,785,000.  The  rest  of  her  silver  has  been 
much  of  it  coined  and  is  still  held  in  circulation. 


SILVER  dem:onetized  by  the  united 

STATES. 


50.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped  in  the 
United  States  by  the  act  of  February  12,  1873,  and 
by  the  act  of  June  22,  1874,  adopting  the  Revised 
Statutes,  legal  tender  was  taken  away  from  any 
standard  dollars  then  in  existence. 


WHY  WAS  SILVER  DEMONETIZED 


51.  England  demonetized  silver  in  1816,  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  by  so  doing  largely  increased 
her  enormous  war  debt. 

52.  But  why  did  Germany  Demonetize  silver? 
First,  she  had  exacted  a war  indemnity  from 

France  of  one  thousand  million  dollars,  which,  it 


THE  VOLUME  OF  PAPER  MONEY 


was  calculated,  would  easily  enable  her  to  change 
her  money  from  silver  to  gold;  second,  an  im- 
mense debt  had  grown  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  and  if  the  money  standard  could  be  increased 
by  increasing  the  value  of  gold,  the  debt  would  be 
increased  in  the  hands  of  those  who  held  it. 

It  was  foreseen,  too,  that  if  Germany  demonetized 
silver  Fance  would  sooner  or  later  close  her  mints 
against  silver,  and  gold  would  thus  be  still  further 
enhanced  in  value.  Shrewd  bankers  and  credit- 
holders,  seeing  the  opportunity  to  make  a great 
gain  for  themselves,  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  upon 
it.  Bismarck  afterwards  saw  the  mistake,  and  said 
that  he  had  left  this  matter  to  others,  who  proved 
to  be  bad  advisers. 


The  volume  of  currency  reached  its  maximum  in 
1865,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  -of  that  year,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing items:  (See  statistical  abstract  No.  9.) 


Gold 

Subsidiary  Silver  

State  Bank  Circulation 

Demand  Notes 

I and  2 Year  Notes  of  1893 

Compound  Int.  Notes  

Fractional  Currency 

National  Bank  Notes 

Greenbacks  


Total  $1,180,197,147.76 

Or  nearly  $50  per  capita  for  the  population  using  it.* 


WHY  WAS  SILVER  DEMONETIZED  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  VOLUME  OF  MONEY 


53.  In  the  United  States  everybody  has  possessed 
the  right  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  gold  and  silver  to  the  mint  and 
have  it  coined  for  his  benefit  into  standard  coins, 
which  were  legal  tender  for  taxes,  debts  and  other 
obligations  of  every  description. 

54.  What  reason  was  there  for  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  this  right  in  1873? 

There  was  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  circulation 
in  this  country  at  that  time.  The  resumption  act 
was  not  passed  till  nearly  two  years  later.  It  was 
expected,  however,  of  course,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
we  would  return  to  the  metallic  standard.  Let 
us  first  see  what  that  meant. 


57.  Two  changes  in  the  volume  of  money  took 
place  rapidly  after  1865. 

First.  The  money  then  in  existence  was  spread 
over  the  Southern  States,  being  soon  divided 
among  35,000,000  of  people  instead  of  24,000,000. 


♦The  above  does  not  include  the  $829,992,500  of 
7.30  notes,  issued  under  the  acts  of  July  17th,  1861. 
June  30th,  1864.  and  March  3d,  1865,  which  were 
legal  tender,  and  of  which  $182,000,000  were  of  de- 
nominations below  $100 — the  lowest  being  $10.  Mr. 
McCulloch,  in  his  report  for  1865,  said  of  the  7.30 
notes:  “Many  of  the  small  denomination  of  whi^ 
were  in  circulation  as  money,  and  all  of  which  tend 
in  some  measure  to  swell  the  inflation,  etc.” 
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Second.  The  volume  was  rapidly  contracted,  till 
in  1869  it  was  reduced  to  less  than  $700,000,000  for 
40,000,000  of  people,  and  was  no  larger  in  1879, 
when  resumption  took  place,  for  50,000,000  of  peo- 
ple being  reduced  at  this  time  to  $14  per  caipta.* 

58.  Of  course  prices  fell  in  proportion.  We  were 
told,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  prices 
was  overproduction.  People  did  not  understand 
as  well  then  as  they  do  now  that  the  real  cause 
was  the  change  in  the  money  volume. 

Commodities  are  always  weighed  against  money, 
and  whore  there  is  little  money  more  comn'odities 
must  be  given  for  a dollar. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

59.  In  August,  1865,  the  public  debt  which  grew 
out  of  the  wai  reached  its  highest  point.  At  this 
date  the  interesi  bearing  debt  was  $2,381,530,000. 
The  total  debt  reached  $2,844,649,000.  The  debt, 
less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was  $2,756,431,000. 

The  bonds  had  all  been  bought  with  greenbacks, 
and  had  cost  in  gold  but  from  42  to  65  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

*Mr.  F.  E.  Spinner,  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  when  these  bonds  were  issued,  said  these 
bonds  were  intended  to  circulate  as  currency  and 
did  circulate  as  currency.  The  Treasury  statement 
issued  in  1891,  giving  the  per  capita  volume  of 
^ money  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  since,  does  not 
''take  into  account  the  absorption  of  currency  by  the 
^uthern  States  after  the  war,  nor  does  it  include 
all  tf\e  legal-tender  paper  put  in  circulation,  and  is 

at  variance  with  former  Treasury  reports. 

\ 

'! 
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THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  METALLIC  MONEY. 


60.  But  while  the  volume  of  paper  money  was  be- 
ing rapidly  contracted  from  1865  to  1873,  both  gold 
and  silver  were  money,  and  we  had  the  right  to  fall 
back  on  the  two  metals  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i for 
money  supply,  and  every  dollar  of  the  vast  debt 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  well  as  a much 
larger  sum  of  State,  municipal  and  private  debts,  if 
not  payable  in  legal-tender  paper,  was,  at  any  rate, 
payable  in  either  gold  or  silver  coins,  at  the  option 
of  the  debtor.  The  general  understanding  at  the 
close  of  the  war  that  the  public  debt  was  paya- 
ble in  greenbacks.* 

Could  there  then  be  any  excuse  in  the  world  for 
striking  down  half  of  the  metallic  money  in  1873? 

61.  No  bonds  or  other  Government  obligations 
were  ever  made  specifically  payable  in  gold.  The 
interest  on  the  bonds  was  payable  in  coin,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  original  bonds  in  lawful  money,  and 
of  the  refunding  bonds,  in  coin.  No  man  on  the 
earth  had  the  legal  or  moral  right  to  demand  gold 
payment;  much  less  had  anyone  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  silver  be  demonetized  and  gold  made 
dearer,  and  then  that  the  payment  of  all  debts  should 
be  made  exclusively  in  gold. 

62.  Why,  then,  was  the 

MONEY  STANDARD  CHANGED? 

There  can  be  but  one  reason.  A change  in  the 


♦See  platform  of  Republican  party  of  Ohio  for 
1868;  also,  letters  of  Governor  Morton,  Thad.  Ste- 
vens, Sherman,  and  others. 


money  standard  from  gold  and  silver  to  gold  alone 
would  correspondingly  increase  all  debts  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  held  them. 

63.  A proposition  to  directly  increase  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  debts,  would 
have  been  too  barefaced  a fraud  to  be  made  by  any- 
one. Nor  would  any  one  have  dared  to  propose 
an  increase  in  the  weight  of  coins  as  a means  of 
increasing  debts,  but  if  one  of  the  money  metals 
could  be  dropped  out  the  effect  on  the  other  and 
on  debts  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  weight  of 
coins  had  been  increased.  Hence  the  device  to  de- 
monetize silver  and  in  that  way  to  increase  the 
value  of  money,  and  with  it  all  debts,  was  brought 
forward  and  clandestinely  put  through  Congress.* 


in  the  money  standard.  Nobody  except  a lew  cun- 
ning beneficiaries  knew  of  the  act  till  long  after- 
ward. There  was  no  public  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  nobody  knew  of  it.  There  was  no  honest 

reason  for  passing  it. 

65.  President  Grant,  who  signed  the  bill,  did  not 
know  he  was  approving  an  act  that  demonetized 
silver.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Blame,  did 
not  know  it.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  member  of 
the  House  except  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
others  of  the  committee,  knew  that  it  demonetized 
silver,  and  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  no  one  in 
the  Senate  but  Mr.  Sherman,  who  had  charge  of 
the  bill  in  that  body,  and  perhaps  Senator  Bayard 
knew  that  the  bill  changed  the  money  standard  of 
the  United  States  from  gold  and  silver  to  gold 
alone.  The  people  of  this  country  were  not  fools 
enough  to  begin  preparation  to  pay  their  great  war 
K,,  /loUKpratpIv  dcstrovinff  half  the  money  by 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

64.  Nobody  publicly  petitioned  for  such  a change 
♦The  national  debts  of  Europe  had  all  been 


X ucuLs  ui  iLurope  naa  an  oeen  con- 

tracted in  silver  and  could  have  been  properly  liqui- 
dated in  silver.  Suddenly,  and  without  a word  of 
warning,  every  contract  in  Europe  was  violated  by 
the  closure  of  every  mint  to  silver.  Still,  it  is  only 
when  we  pass  on  to  the  deed  done  at  Washington 
that  the  silver  question  fairly  emerges  as  the  biggest 
and  the  best  planned  financial  coup  of  the  century. 
The  whole  affair  was  a vast  “job”  and  I believe  that 
any  grand  jury  would  find  a true  bill  on  the  evi- 
dence that  comes  to  us  from  America. 

MORETON  FREWEN. 

Address  at  Easton  Lodge,  England.  October  4, 
1889. 

Lincoln  says:  “If  a government  contracts  a debt 
with  a certain  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and 
then  contracts  the  money  volume  before  the  debt 
is  paid,  it  is  the  most  henious  crime  a nation  can 
commit  against  a people.” 


to  suppose  a change  was  being  made  in  the  money 
standard.  It  is  true  that  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
had  recommended  that  no  more  silver  dollars  be 
coined,  and  that  this  was  endorsed  by  Secretary 
Boutwell  and  printed  as  a Senate  decument  as  far 
back  as  i87i-’72,  but  nobody  saw  it  or  heard  of  it 
outside  of  the  printer  who  set  the  type  and  those 
who  were  at  that  time  intriguing  to  get  the  money 
standard  changed.  Mr.  Hooper  also  printed  a 
speech  m the  Congressional  Globe  advocating  a 
gold  standard,  but  when  the  bill  that  finally  became 
a law  was  afterwards  up  in  the  House  it  was  denied 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  any  change 
whatever  was  made  in  the  coins  of  the  country.  In 
the  Senate  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  in  calling  up  the  bill,  bear  evi- 
dence on  their  face  of  intended  deception,  and 
Senators  were  deceived  into  voting  for  the  measure 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  misled 
when  he  signed  the  bill,  as  attested  by  his  own 
letters,  and  by  the  declarations  of  his  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Edward  Pierrepont.  For  proof  of 
what  IS  here  said,  see  also  the  testimony  of  Beck, 
Thurman,  Conkling,  Allison,  Blaine,  Holman,  Gar- 
field and  others  of  both  Houses;  and.  as  furtbpr 


such  a wrong  was  being  perpetrated  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  was  involved  in  this 
change  of  the  money  standard,  which  would  change 
all  debts  and  contracts,  public  and  private,  in  the 
United  States. 

66.  The  act  was  undoubtedly  a foreign  device. 
It  came  from  Lombard  Street,  and  whatever  Lon- 
don advises.  Wall  Street  accepts,  and  Congress,  if  it 
relates  to  the  finances,  usually  carries  out. 

But  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  act,  it  was  a 
fraud  upon  the  people — an  act  which  at  one  stroke 
increased  enormously  the  public  debt  and  changed 
every  contract  involving  the  payment  of  money  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  an  act  that  no  more  ad- 
mits of  justification  than  spoliation  or  piracy. 

67.  Somebody  ought  to  be  held  responsible.  Mr. 
Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
Director  Linderman,  and  John  Jay  Knox,  of  New 
York,  seem  thus  far  to  be  the  only  ones  who  knew 
just  what  was  going  on.  Were  these  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  dupes  of  cunning,  far-seeing 
spoliators,  or  did  they  themselves  comprehend  the 
true  economic  significance  of  the  plundering  scheme 
they  foisted  on  the  country?  Let  them  answer.^ 

68.  The  people  have  themselves  to  blame  for  sub- 
mitting as  long  as  they  have  to  the  great  wrong 
thus  perpetrated  upon  them. 

THE  TRADE  DOLLAR  DEVICE. 

69.  The  substitution  of  the  trade  dollar — fitly 

*For  a full  history  of  the  act  of  1873.  see  “Silver  in 
the  Fifty-first  Congress:”  also  speech  of  Senator 
Stewart,  U.  S.  Senate,  June  ist  and  2d,  1892,  and 
“Shylock,”  by  Gordon  Clark. 
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characterized  as  the  “trick”  dollar— in  the  act  of 
1873,  for  the  old  dollar,  was  a ridiculous  perform- 
ance all  through.  Ir  was  originally  limited  in  le- 
gal-tender power  to  five  dollars;  it  was  claimed  at 
the  time  that  this  dollar,  which  was  made  to  weigh 
420  grains  instead  of  412^  grains,  would  go  better 
in  China  and  the  East  than  the  old  dollar.  But  who 
was  ever  fool  enough  in  the  East  to  take  100  trade 
dollars  in  preference  to  101.82  standard  dollars, 
which  contain  the  equivalent  in  weight  of  fine  sil- 
ver ? Who  was  ever  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that 
more  per  ounce  could  be  got  abroad  for  our  silver 
if  coined  into  pieces  of  420  grains  instead  of  into 
pieces  of  412^  grains? 

It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  to  give  credence 
to  the  claim  that  the  trade  dollar  was  submitted  in 
good  faith  as  a coin  better  than  the  “dollar  of  the 
fathers.” 

LAW  OF  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 

70.  The  value  of  gold  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  world  as  compared  with  its  use — 
not  its  use  in  the  arts  alone,  nor  its  use  as  money 
alone — but  all  its  uses  combined. 

If  70  per  cent  of  all  the  gold  in  the  hands  of  man 
is  devoted  to  monetary  use  and  30  per  cent  to 
other  uses,  then  70  per  cent  of  its  value  comes  from 
its  use  as  money  and  30  per  cent  from  its  other  uses 
—that  is,  the  demands  upon  the  stock  of  gold  would 
come  from  these  uses,  and  the  effect  of  each  on  the 
value  of  gold  would  be  in  proportion  to  its  intensity. 

The  same  law  governs  the  value  of  silver;  and 
generally,  the  value  of  money  depends  upon  the 
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quantity  as  compared  with  its  use,  or  the  demand 
for  it.  THIS  IS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW 
OF  MONEY,  and  the  most  important  law  in  eco- 
nomics.* 

71.  The  conditions  which  determine  need  for 
money  or  demand  for  it,  are  population  and  wealth 
— that  is,  number  of  people  to  make  exchanges  and 
the  quantity  of  things  to  be  exchanged. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SILVER  DEMONETIZATION. 

72.  The  first  effect  of  demonetizing  silver  was  to 
set  up  the  single  gold  standard  and  then  to  augment 
that  standard  by  increasing  the  value  of  gold. 

73.  The  value  of  gold  was  increased  by  increas- 
ing its  use  as  money  .at  the  same  time  that  its  pro- 
duction fell  off.  In  1873  neither  the  United  States, 
nor  Germany,  nor  Italy,  nor  Holland,  nor  Denmark, 
nor  Norway  and  Sweden  used  gold,  but  after  silver 
was  demonetized  all  these  countries,  containing  a 
population  of  150,000.000  of  people,  adopted  the  gold 
standard  and  went  to  using  gold,  and  in  ten  years 
these  seven  States  took  $1,200,000,000  of  gold,  so 
that  the  gold  money  then  in  use  was  divided  up 
among  more  than  twice  as  many  people  as  used 
gold  in  1873,  while  the  production  of  gold  fell  off 


*Ricardo  (reply  to  Bosanquet)  says: 

The  value  of  money  in  any  country  is  determined 
by  the  amount  existing.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

That  commodities  would  rise  or  fall  in  price  in 
nroportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  money. 
I assume  as  a fact  that  is  incontrovertible.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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from  a maximum  of  $155,000,000  in  1853  to  about 
$110,000,000  in  iSqo.* 

IITCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

74-  On  the  other  hand  the  world’s  population  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  doubles  in  a pe- 
riod of  about  34  years.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any 
material  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold,  while  its 
use  in  the  arts  and  dentistry  increases  every  year. 
With  the  single  gold  standard,  what  other  result 
is  possible  than  for  gold  to  go  on  increasing  in 

value  from  year  to  year  and  prices  continue  to 
fall?** 

STOCK  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

75.  Jacobs,  in  his  “History  of  the  Precious  Met- 
als,” estimates  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  the  precious  metals  in  the  Roman  Empire 
amounted  to  $1,640,000,000,  but  this  volume  had  so 
shrunk,  that  at  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  stock  of  money  in  all  Europe,  according  to  the 

*The  production  of  gold  has  increased  since  1890 
by  new  finds  in  Africa  and  Australia,  but  no  geolo- 
gist believes  a continued  increase  possible,  while  the 
population  using  gold  is  constantly  increasing. 

**During  the  year  1893,  the  mints  of  India  have 
been  closed  to  silver  and  the  purchase  of  silver  in 
the  United  States  has  been  stopped.  Austria-Hun- 
gary has  at  the  same  time  decreed  the  gold  standard. 
By  these  acts  silver  is  excluded  from  money  supply, 
while  at  the  same  time  more  than  350,000,000  of  peo- 
ple are  added  to  those  competing  for  gold. 
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same  authority,  did  not  exceed  $170,000,000.  Prices 
were  then  the  lowest  ever  known. 

RECENT  PRODUCTION. 

76.  But  on  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent  and 
the  opening  to  civilization  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  or  from  about  1550  to  1600,  the  stock  of 
money  of  Europe  'was  increased  to  $700,000,000,  and, 
according  to  Adam  Smith,  prices  increased  in  this 
short  period  four  fold. 

The  production  of  the  metals  kept  up  through  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries  until  the  coin  money  of 
Europe  rose  to  $1,600,000,000,  besides  large  stores 
that  drifted  to  the  far  East.  During  this  period 
the  production  of  silver  was  from  two  to  three 
times  that  of  gold. 

77.  From  1809,  on  account  of  the  wars  between 

Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  the  production 
of  the  metals  fell  off  until  the  stock  of  money  for 
the  Western  World — Europe  and  America — fell 

from  $1,900,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000,  and  according 
to  Jacobs,  Jevons,  and  others  the  value  of  metallic 
money,  during  this  period,  more  than  doubled,  and 
prices  fell  in  the  same  proportion. 

78.  But  from  1849  to  1873  a great  change  took 

► t place.  The  production  of  gold  became  about  three 

times  that  of  silver.  From  1849  to  1873  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  was  $3,000,000,000  and  that  of  silver 
about  $1,000,000,000. 

79.  The  production  of  gold  between  1873  and 
1890,  as  given  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  was  $1,- 
796,000,000,  or  an  average  of  about  $105,000,000  a 


year.  The  production  of  silver  during  the  same 
period  is  given  as  $1,790,000,000,  or  about  the  same 
as  that  of  gold;  the  production  of  both  averaging 
about  $211,000,000  a year.  Deducting  from  this  an- 
nual supply  the  consumption  of  the  two  metals  in 
the  arts  and  there  would  still  have  been  left  some- 
thing like  $120,000,000  a year  of  both  metals  for 
money — little  enough  surely  for  the  whole  world.* 

80.  But  if  money  supply  be  limited  to  gold  alone, 

after  deducting  the  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts 
and  what  is  required  to  make  good  losses  by  wear 
and  otherwise,  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  left  out  of 
the  annual  production  for  money.  ^ 

81,  Jacobs  estimates  that  gold  in  circulation  wears 
out  on  an  average  in  240  years. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVEB 

IN  THE  ARTS. 


82.  On  the  other  hand  the  consumption  of  gold 
in  the  arts  and  dentistry  is  rapidly  increasing. 

From  $20,000,000  to  $22,000,000  were  used  in  the 
arts  in  the  United  States  alone  in  1891,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  of  over  a million  a year, 
in  ten  years  more  the  United  States  will  consume 
its  entire  production  of  thirty-two  millions  of  gold 
in  the  arts  alone. 

♦Taking  the  whole  period  from  1849  to  1893  and 
the  production  of  gold  has  been  $4,915,722,000  and 
that  of  silver  $3,574,444,000.  That  is,  the  production 
of  gold  for  this  period  has  exceeded  that  of  silver 
by  $i,34I>278,ooo.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ex- 
cessive production  of  silver  that  has  produced  the 
recent  great  disparity  in  the  metals.  (See  Appendix.) 


83.  The  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  and 
dentistry  throughout  the  world  is  variously  estima- 
ted at  from  $65,000,000  to  $85,000,000  a year.  The 
consumption  of  silver  in  the  arts  is  usually  estimated 
at  about  half  that  of  gold. 

MORE  PEOPLE  USING  GOLD  FOR  MONEY. 

84.  On  the  other  hand,  as  shown  in  paragraph 
73,  many  more  nations  and  more  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  people*  use  gold  as  their  only  money 

standard,  than  used  it  in  1873. 

So  that  we  have  a rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
gold  in  the  arts,  with  a large  increase  of  wealth 
and  seven  times  as  many  people  using  gold  as  be- 
fore 1873.** 

Again,  the  value  of  the  total  annual  products  of 
the  United  States  probably  reaches,  in  prosperous 
years,  $15,000,000,000.  The  annual  supply  of  gold 
left  for  money  for  the  world  wo'ild  not  much  ex- 
ceed I per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  wealth  of 
this  country  alone.  And  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  there  is  really  any  new  gold  now  left  over 
for  monetary  use,  after  the  demand  for  the  arts  is 

♦During  189^  by  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law 
and  the  closing  of  the  mints  of  India  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  gold  standard  over  Austria-Hungary, 
350,000.000  more  people  are  made  competitors  for 

gold  for  money  supply. 

♦♦Just  at  this  time  there  is  some  increase  in  the 
production  of  gold  from  the  discoveries  in  Africa, 
but  geologists  agree  that  in  the  near  future  the  pro- 
duction must  undergo  a decline.  See  The  Future 
of  Silver,”  by  Edward  Suess,  of  Vienna. 
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supplied  and  loss  in  various  ways  made  up;  and  al- 
most certainly  it  wil  not  be  long  until  the  present 
stock  of  gold  money  will  be  drawn  upon  for  the 
arts, 

85.  Need  any  further  reason  but  these  facts  be 
sought  for  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  or  in  the 
value  of  the  money  unit?  When  will  this  rise  stop? 
Never,  so  long  as  the  pesent  conditions  exist. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  RISE  OF  GOLD  ON 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

86.  In  1873  corn  was  worth  to  the  farmer  40  cents 
a bushel,  and  yielded  a return  of  $11.41  an  acre. 

In  1893  corn  brought  the  farmer  not  more  than  25 
cents  a bushel,  and  yielded  a return  of  $5.50  an  acre; 
the  yield  per  acre  and  price  both  being  low. 

87.  In  1873  the  home  value  of  wheat  was  $1.15; 
average  yield,  12.7  bushels,  and  worth  $14.59  per 
acre.  In  1893  the  home  value  was  $0.45;  yield  per 
acre,  11.3  bushels;  value  per  acre,  $5.08.  The  quan- 
tify per  capita  was  less  in  1893  than  in  1873,  and  the 
world’s  supply  relatively  less. 

88.  Oats  in  1873  were  worth  $0.37;  in  1893,  $0.20, 
and  yielded  to  the  farmer  $6.26  an  acre  instead  of 
$10.37  in  1873. 

89.  In  1872  milch  cows  were  worth  $33  each.  In 
1893  not  over  $20  each.  The  number  of  cows  in 
1872  was  one  to  a little  less  than  four  of  population. 
In  1893  the  number  was  one  to  a little  more  than 
four  of  population,  so  that,  relatively  to  population, 
the  number  of  cows  had  decreased  and  their  value 
at  the  same  time  had  fallen  40  per  cent 
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CHANGE  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  LAND. 

9a  Great  as  has  been  the  fall  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, the  fall  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  has  been 
greater  still,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  area 
of  arable  land,  relatively  to  population,  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing; and  nowhere  has  the  value  of  land  fallen 
more  than  in  the  old  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

IS  THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  LAND  AND  COM- 
MODITIES OR  IN  THE  MONEY. 

91.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  this  change  in 
the  relation  of  money  to  land  and  commodities.  Is 
the  change  in  the  goods  or  in  the  measure — in  the 
land  and  commodities  or  in  the  money? 

92.  It  is  plainly  in  the  money. 

Since  the  demonetization  of  silver  the  world’s 
standard  money  has  been  shrinking  in  volume  rela- 
tively to  population  and  wealth  and  its  value  has 
correspondingly  increased. 

The  gold  in  the  world  has  been  spread  over  larger 
and  larger  areas,  and  divided  among  more  and 
more  people,  and  gets  dearer  .and  dearer  every  year. 

LOSS  SUSTAINED  BY  FARMERS. 

93.  At  the  price  of  wheat  in  1873  the  value  to  the 
farmers  of  the  crop  of  1893  would  have  been  $455,- 
000,000,  instead  of  $178,000,000,  a difference  of  $277,- 
000,000.  This  would  have  gone  a long  way  towards 
paying  off  mortgages. 

The  corn  crop  of  1893,  at  the  price  of  1873,  would 
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supplied  and  loss  in  various  Avays  made  up;  and  al- 
most certainly  it  wil  not  be  long  until  the  present 
stock  of  gold  money  will  be  drawn  upon  for  the 
arts. 

85.  Need  any  further  reason  but  these  facts  be 
, sought  for  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  or  in  the 

value  of  the  money  unit?  When  will  this  rise  stop? 
Never,  so  long  as  the  pesent  conditions  exist. 

I THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  RISE  OF  GOLD  ON 

< FARM  PRODtrCTS. 

i 
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86.  In  1873  corn  was  worth  to  the  farmer  40  cents 
a bushel,  and  yielded  a return  of  $11.41  an  acre. 

In  1893  corn  brought  the  farmer  not  more  than  25 
cents  a bushel,  and  yielded  a return  of  $5.50  an  acre; 

,j  the  yield  per  acre  and  price  both  being  low. 

y ^7-  In  1873  the  home  value  of  wheat  was  $1.15; 

j average  yield.  12.7  bushels,  and  worth  $14.59  per 

acre.  In  1893  the  home  value  was  $0.45;  yield  per 

iacre,  11.3  bushels;  value  per  acre,  $5.08.  The  quan- 
tity per  capita  was  less  in  1893  than  in  1873,  and  the 
world’s  supply  relatively  less. 

88.  Oats  in  1873  were  worth  $0.37;  in  1893,  $0.20, 
j and  yielded  to  the  farmer  $6.26  an  acre  instead  of 

I $10.37  in  1873. 

; 89.  In  1872  milch  cows  were  worth  $33  each.  In 

1^93  not  over  $20  each.  The  number  of  cows  in 
I 1872  was  one  to  a little  less  than  four  of  population. 

^1,  In  1893  the  number  was  one  to  a little  more  than 

four  of  population,  so  that,  relatively  to  population, 

I the  number  of  cows  had  decreased  and  their  value 

at  the  same  time  had  fallen  40  per  cent 
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CHANGE  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  LAND. 

92.  Great  as  has  been  the  fall  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, the  fall  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  has  been 
greater  still,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  area 
of  arable  land,  relatively  to  population,  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing; and  nowhere  has  the  value  of  land  fallen 
more  than  in  the  old  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

IS  THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  LAND  AND  COM- 
MODITIES OR  IN  THE  MONEY. 

91.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  this  change  in 
the  relation  of  money  to  land  and  commodities.  Is 
the  change  in  the  goods  or  in  the  measure — in  the 
land  and  commodities  or  in  the  money? 

92.  It  is  plainly  in  the  money. 

Since  the  demonetization  of  silver  the  world’s 
standard  money  has  been  shrinking  in  volume  rela- 
tively to  population  and  wealth  and  its  value  has 
correspondingly  increased. 

The  gold  in  the  world  has  been  spread  over  larger 
and  larger  areas,  and  divided  among  more  and 
more  people,  and  gets  dearer  and  dearer  every  year. 

LOSS  SUSTAINED  BY  FARMERS. 

93.  At  the  price  of  wheat  in  1873  the  value  to  the 
farmers  of  the  crop  of  1893  would  have  been  $455.- 
000,000,  instead  of  $178,000,000,  a difference  of  $277,- 
000,000.  This  would  have  gone  a long  way  towards 
paying  off  mortgages. 

The  corn  crop  of  1893,  at  the  price  of  1873,  would 
have  yielded  $660,000,000,  instead  of  $412,000,000. 
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' The  cotton  crop  of  1893,  at  the  price  of  cotton  in 

[ 1873,  would  have  been  worth  to  the  South  $496,000,- 

j 000,  instead  of  $184,000,000,  its  actual  value  in  1893. 

i 94.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  farm  products  in 

: 1873  and  in  1893  correctly  marks  the  difference  be- 

tween prices  with  free  coinage  of  silver,  as  well  as 
gold,  and  prices  as  measured  by  the  single  standard 
of  gold.  The  value  of  farms  and  farm  lands  has  fal- 
len even  more  than  farm  products. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  loss  to  farmers  and 
planters  in  the  twenty  years  from  1873  to  1893  by  the 
1 fall  in  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  products,  as  the 

direct  result  of  THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  MONEY 
STANDARD.  Their  ability  to  pay  debts  and  taxes 
at  any  rate,  has  been  reduced  in  the  exact  ratio  to 
! the  fall  in  prices.* 

I’  ^ 

Ik 

EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

95.  The  earnings  of  labor,  counted  in  money,  have 
been  reduced  also.  While  many  things  which  the 
laborer  uses  have  fallen  with  his  earnings,  taxes, 
debts,  cost  of  education,  and  many  other  things  have 
not  been  reduced,  the  net  result  being  a proportional 
loss  to  labor;  the  greatest  loss  being,  perhaps,  in 
loss  of  employment  and  consequently  in  the  total 
earnings  of  the  laboring  class. 

I 

j THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  FALL  OF  PRICES. 

96.  The  extent  of  the  fall  in  the  general  range  of 

*At  prices  which  prevailed  in  1873,  the  value  of 
all  the  crops  of  1894  would  have  yielded  $1,300,000,- 
000  more  than  at  the  prices  that  prevailed  in  1894,  or 
an  average  of  more  than  $200  to  every  farm  family. 
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prices  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  but  tables  made  at 
different  times  by  Soetbeer,  Saurbeck,  Palgrave,  the 
London  Economist,  and  various  tables  in  this 
country,  brought  down  to  1893,  show  an  average  fall 
of  prices  of  from  33  to  45  per  cent.,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  of 
from  50  to  80  per  cent. 

97.  That  is,  on  an  average,  three  to  three  and  a 
half  measures  of  everything,  or  three  to  three  and  a 
half  days’  labor,  must  be  given  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  gold  which  two  measures  or  two  days’  labor 
would  obtain  before  silver  was  demonetized,  and  the 
fall  continues  and  will  continue  as  long  as  the  single 
standard  of  gold  is  adhered  to. 

THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FALL  OF 

PRICES. 

98.  The  London  Economist  of  July  2,  1892,  says: 

“There  has  as  yet  been  no  cessation  of  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  commodities.” 

The  table  published  in  the  Economist  shows  that 
the  index  number,  adopted  years  ago  by  this  journal, 
representing  the  prices  of  twenty-two  leading  com- 
modities, has  gone  down  from  2259,  where  it  stood 
July  2,  1890,  to  2081  for  July  i,  1892,  which  shows  a 
fall  in  the  general  range  of  prices  of  7.9  per  cent,  in 
two  years;  but  from  January  i,  1892,  to  July  i,  1892, 
the  fall  has  been  2.4  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  4.8 
per  cent  per  annum;  and  the  fall  is  still  greater  for 
1893. 

As  a fall  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  prices  is  the  same  " 'J 
thin^  as  a rise  of  50  per  cent  in  the  value  of  money  — 
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so  is  a fall  of  4.8  per  cent.,  in  the  general  range  of 
prices  in  the  year,  equivalent  to  a rise  in  the  money 
standard  of  over  5 per  cent.  That  is,  at  the  rate  of 
fall  in  prices  shown  by  the  London  Economist,  95.2 
cents  will  buy  as  much  at  the  end  of  a year  as  $1.00 
would  at  the  beginning.* 

99.  This  continued  fall  of  prices  is  irrespective 
of  tariff,  which  proves  conclusively  that  neither  pro- 
tection nor  free  trade  can  prevent,  under  existing 
conditions,  the  continued  downward  tendency  of 
prices.  It  would  be  idle  to  claim  that  there  had 
been  any  material  change  in  the  past  six  months  in 
the  labor  cost  of  producing  any  of  the  twenty-two 
articles  included  in  the  table  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist. There  can  be,  therefore,  but  one  explanation, 
and  that  is  that  the  change  is  in  the  money  standard 
and  not  in  the  commodities,  and  what  is  here  called 
the  fall  of  prices  is  nothing  but  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  money  unit,  arising  out  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  gold.  The  fall  of  prices  and  the  rise  of 
money  are  here,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  thing. 

AnTncrease  of  5 per  cent,  in  the  value  of  money  in 
a single  year,  means,  of  course,  an  increase  in  all 
taxes  and  debts  in  the  same  proportion. 

Does  anybody  need  to  be  told  that  there  must  be 
an  end  to  this  some  day,  or  that  revolution  and  re- 
pudiation for  half  the  nations  of  the  world  must  be 
the  final  outcome  of  such  a monetary  policy? 

STABILITY  OF  SILVER  BULLION. 

100.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  silver 


♦The  fall  of  prices  since  1893  has  been  20  per  cent., 
which  is  the  greatest  ever  known  in  so  short  a 
period. 


bullion  has  remained  practically  stable  as  compared 
with  commodities  generally,  although  as  compared 
with  some  staple  commodities,  as  wheat,  cotton,  pig 
iron,  etc.,  silver  bullion  has  risen  slightly  since  1873. 

loi.  Eight  and  a half  pounds  of  cotton  would  buy 
an  ounce  of  silver  in  1873.  In  1890  it  took  twelve 
and  a half  pounds  to  buy  an  ounce  of  silver  bullion. 

Less  than  a bushel  of  wheat,  at  the  seaboard, 
would  buy  an  ounce  of  ailver  in  1873.  In  1890  it 
took  a bushel  and  an  eighth  to  equal  an  ounce  of 
silver  bullion. 

In  1873  a barrel  of  mess  pork  was  equivalent  to 
12  1-3  ounces  of  silver  bullion.  In  1890  a barrel  of 
mess  pork  would  buy  less  than  ii  ounces  of  silver.* 

A ton  of  pig  iron  in  1873  was  equal  to  34^4  ounces 
of  silver.  In  1890,  20  ounces  of  silver  was  equal  in 
value  to  a ton  of  pig  iron. 

In  1873  2^4  pounds  of  wool  would  exchange  for  an 
ounce  of  silver.  In  1890  it  took  three  pounds  to  get 
an  ounce  of  silver  bullion. 

A comparison  of  silver  with  labor,  except  where 
the  rate  of  wages  has  been  kept  up  by  labor  organi- 
zations, would  show  similar  results. 

THE  DIREeT  RELATION  OF  WHEAT  AND 

COTTON  TO  SILVER. 

102.  Prices  generally  might  advance  as  the  result 
of  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  without  ma- 
terially affecting  wheat  and  cotton  and  other  pro- 
ducts that  come  in  direct  competition  with  India. 

♦The  difference  has  gone  on  increasing  from  year 
to  year. 
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103.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  silver  bullion  is 
admitted  to  free  coinage  into  rupees  in  India  on 
the  ratio  of  15  to  i,  or  $1.37  an  ounce,** 

Prices  in  India  in  silver  have  not  materially 
changed  since  1873,  and  in  a country  of  such  extent, 
where  habits  are  fixed  as  they  are  there,  changes,  if 
at  all,  must  be  very  slow;  consequently,  as  silver  bul- 
lion falls,  it  takes  less  gold  to  get  the  silver  to  con- 
vert into  rupees  to  pay  for  wheat  or  cotton.  In 
other  words,  the  same  number  of  rupees  will  buy  a 
given  quantity  of  cotton  or  wheat  in  India,  regard- 
less of  the  gold  cost  of  rupees;  hence,  as  silver  goes 
down,  the  gold  cost  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  India  is 
reduced,  and  as  our  surplus  wheat  and  cotton  goes 
to  Liverpool  in  direct  competition  with  the  wheat 
and  cotton  of  India,  it  must  go  down  as  the  gold 
cost  of  the  same  products  in  India  goes  down.* 

104.  India  never  did  compete  with  us  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe,  in  wheat  and  cotton,  until  the  so- 
called  decline  of  silver — but  in  reality  the  rise  in 
gold — made  it  profitable  to  the  European  buyers  to 
purchase  these  products  with  exchange  bought  at 

**The  mints  of  India  were  closed  to  silver  June  6, 
1893. 

*In  June,  1886,  an  important  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Colonial  Chambers  of  Commerce  was  held 
in  London,  England,  at  which  there  was  an  ani- 
mated discussion  of  the  silver  question  and  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  commerce  of  India. 

Sir  Robert  N.  Fowler,  M.  P.,  the  London  banker 
and  ex-Lord  Mayor,  said  “that  the  effect  of  the  de- 
preciation of  silver  must  finally  be  the  ruin  of  the 
wheat  and  cotton  industries  of  America,  and  be  the 
development  of  India  as  the  chief  wheat  and  cotton 
exporter  of  the  world,” 
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a heavy  discount  on  account  of  the  fall  of  silver. 

She  could  not  now  compete  with  western  energy 
and  skill  were  that  cause  removed  by  lessening  the 
abnormal  value  of  gold,  which  the  restoration  of  sil- 
ver will  do. 
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105.  When  silver  went  up  in  1890  the  shipments  of 
wheat  from  Calcutta,  and  also  from  Odessa,  Russia, 
were  checked. 

Wheat  advanced  all  over  the  world;  cotton  also.* 


*Moreton  Frewen  made  the  following  clear  state- 
ment of  the  relation  of  wheat  to  silver  bullion,  be- 
fore the  Second  National  Silver  Convention  at 
Washington: 

“But  while  many  intelligent  people  here  are  not 
always  alarmed  at  the  imaginary  dangers  of  free 
coinage,  they  do  not  always  recognize  the  immense 
importance  to  your  farmers  of  higher  rates  for  silver 
— they  do  not  recognize  that  whenever  the  price  of 
silver  falls,  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  pro- 
duce must  fall  also.  This  is  a question,  to  which 
when  in  India,  I gave  very  close  study,  and  I should 
like  to  make  this  general  statement,  which  I am  con- 
vinced the  experience  of  the  past  and  of  the  future 
will  amply  confirm — let  me  put  it  briefly  in  this  way; 
the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  its  price  in  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool,  less  the  cost  of  carriage  from  here 
there,  and  the  London  price  of  wheat  is,  under  ordi- 
' nary  conditions,  one  ounce  of  silver  per  bushel  of 
wheat.  Your  farmers  will  always  have  to  sell  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  say  in  Chicago,  for  an  ounce  of  sil- 
ver less  freight  charges  to  London;  if  then,  silver 
is  worth  $1.29  per  ounce,  the  London  price  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  is  a dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents,  while, 
if  silver  is  worth  ninety  cents,  then  your  wheat  will 
only  realize  ninety  cents.  This  is  a statement  that 
will  bear  close  examination,  and  it  is  the  sum  of  the 
importance  of  the  silver  question  to  your  nation.” 
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THE  COMMON  INTEREST  OF  FARMERS, 
PLANTERS,  AND  MINERS  IN  MAINTAIN- 
ING SILVER. 

0 

io6.  The  farmer  and  planter,  therefore,  have  as 
much  interest  in  maintaining  the  price  of  silver  as 
the  miner,  and  when  the  aggregate  value  of  our 
wheat  and  cotton  crops,  as  compared  with  the  silver 
production  and  their  relation  to  other  products  is 
considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  farmers  and  planters 
have  a much  larger  interest  in  upholding  silvar  than 
the  miners. 


RELATIVE  PROFIT  TO  MINERS  AND  FARM- 
ERS OF  A RISE  IN  SILVER. 

• -j 

107.  The  total  production  of  silver  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  was  about  54,000,000  ounces.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  that  would  be  but  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  while 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton  crops  alone,  of  1889,  would  be  $150,000,000. 

108.  While  wheat  and  cotton  (and  indirectly  other 
agricultural  products  in  a greater  or  less  degree) 
rise  and  fall  with  silver  bullion,  prices  generally  will 
rise  only  as  the  volume  of  money  is  increased  rela- 
tively  to  population  and  waalth. 

Economists  agree'  that  with  a shrinking  volume 
of  money  prices  always  tend  downwards,  and  with 
falling  prices  industrial  prosperity  is  impossible. 


THE  EFFECT  ON  LABOR. 

109.  It  is  self-evident  that  labor  fares  best  when 
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industriefi  are  active;  industries  are  active  when  they 
are  prosperous.  In  other  words,  labor  finds  stead- 
ier employment  and  earns  more  in  good  times  than 
in  hard  times.  Good  times  never  go  hand  in  hand 
with  scarcity  of  money. 

IK).  Wages  of  labor  cannot  be  increased  by  mak- 
ing money  scarce  and  dear  any  more  than  they  could 
be  increased  by  increasing  the  weight  of  coins. 

If  in  times  when  the  money  volume  is  shrinking 
and*  money  is  growing  dearer,  the  rate  of  wages  of 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  work  is  kept 
up  by  Ikbor  organizations,  this  fact  is  many  times 
overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  all  earnings  by  the  in- 
creased number  who  can  find  NO  EMPLOY- 
MENT._^ 

111.  Thus,  since  1873,  while  the  rate  of  wages  in 
some  industries  may  have  been  kept  up  by  strong 
organizations,  and  possibly  in  some  few  even  ad- 
vanced, yet  the  total  earnings  of  the  entire  labor 
population  has  been  largely  reduced. 

112.  The  only  way  possible  to  increase  the  earn- 
ings of  all  labor  is  to  increase  products;  for  in  the 
last  analysis  wages  are  but  the  share  of  products 
which  labor  gets. 

1 13.  A condition,  therefore,  whiqh  tends,  as  money 
stringency  always  does,  to  lessen  the  total  products 
of  labor  and  capital  combined,  temds  to  lessen  the 
earnings  of  the  laborer  on  which  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family  depends.  No  class,  therefore, 
has  a greater  interest  in  maintaining  conditions  that 
promote  good  times  than  the  laboring  class,  and  no 
class  knows  better  than  they  that  stringency  in 


no  restriction  on  the  use  of  silver),  or  $160,000,000 
of  both  metals;  and  as  wealth  and  luxury  increase, 
more  and  more  gold  and  silver  are  used  for  plate 
and  ornaments. 

1 19.  Thus,  the  supply  of  the  two  metals  falls  short 
of  the  needs  of  the  world  for  money,  but  when  the 
silver  stream  is  shut  off  and  the  world  is  left  with 
only  the  insignificant  supply  of  gold,  what  must  the 
consequences  be?  Are  we  not  facing  the  dark  ages 
again,  and  that,  too,  with  mountain  loads  of  debt 
never  dreamed  of  in  the  middle  ages — debts  to  be 
discharged  by  the  ever  increasing  standard  of  gold! 


money  is  strangulation  of  industry  and  starvation 
of  labor. 


EFFECT  OF  CONTRACTION 


1 14.  Allison  says  “the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, so  long  ascribed  in  ignorance  to  slavery, 
heathenism  and  moral  corruption,  was  in  reality 
brought  about  by  a decline  in  the  silver  and  gold 
mines  of  Spain  and  Greece.” 

1 15.  The  total  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  referred  to  in  paragraph  75,  fell 
from  $1,640,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury to  $170,000,000  in  the  ninth  century. 

116.  After  the  discovery  of  America  the  precious 
metals  were  tripled,  and  prices,  before  a century 
had  expired,  of  every  species  of  production  had 
quadrupled.  Not  till  then  did  Europe  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages. 


THE  DEBTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


120.  It  is  impossible  to  state,  with  even  an  ap- 
proximation of  accuracy,  the  debts  of  the  world. 
Moreton  Frewen  estimates  the  debts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, of  all  kinds,  at  $20,000,000,000,  and  of  the  world 
at  as  high  as  $150,000,000,000.  This  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. But  suppose  the  world’s  debts  are  but  half 
that,  they  would  then  exceed  all  the  wealth  of  every 
description  in  the  United  States. 

121.  Are  all  these  debts  to  be  discharged  from  the 
tiny  stream  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  gold  a 
year?  Who  believes  that  there  is  enough  of  both 
metals  even  to  ever  discharge  this  huge  pile  of 
debts?  And  ever-increasing  debts  mean  ever-in- 
creasing taxes. 

122.  And  if  the  money  standard  is  rising  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent  per  annum,  as  shown  in  paragraph 
98,  or  at  half  that  rate,  debts  and  taxes  are  increased 
at  the  same  rate. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  SILVER 


1 1 7.  To  supply  the  annual  increase  in  the  world’s 
population  with  ten  dollars  per  capita  would  require 
a production  of  the  precious  metals,  devoted  to 
money  use,  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  each  year. 

1 18.  The  production  of  silver  in  1892  was  about 
$160,000,000  and  of  gold  $120,000,000,  or  $280,000,000 
of  both  metals.  But  probably  $85,000,000  of  the 
gold  is  used  in  the  arts  and  dentistry  and  $35,000,000 
of  the  silver,  leaving  but  $35,000,000  of  gold  and 
$125,000,000  of  silver  for  monetary  use  (if  there  was 
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MONEY  SECURITIES— INCREASE  OP. 

123.  The  official  list  of  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change, for  the  beginning  of  1892,  shows  securities 
quoted  on  that  exchange,  of  the  market  value  of 
$3i>750>ooo,ooo,  of  which  $i2,5oo,ooe,ooo  were  foreign 
securities. 

The  increase  in  the  securities  dealt  in  on  this 
stock  exchange  in  the  five  years,  from  1886  to  the 
end  of  1891,  was  $3,350,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$670,000,000  a year.* 

124.  The  interest  on  the  foreign  securities  alone 
reaches  about  $600,000,000  per  annum  in  gold.  This 
is  the  tribute  other  nations  pay  to  England. 

Every  increase  in  the  value  of  gold  increases  pro 
rata  these  debts.  Great  is  the  power  of  gold! 

*Our  debt  abroad  increased  from  1879  to  1893  at 
the  rate  of  over  $200,000,000  a year,  and  can  hardly 
Ije  less  now,  including  railroad  securities  and  other 
investments  of  foreign  capital  here,  than  $4,000,000,- 
000,  calling  for  not  less  than  $200,000,000  a year  as 
interest.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  carrying  trade 
and  the  gold  spent  by  American  travelers  abroad 
and  the  annual  demands  upon  us  for  gold  after  im- 
ports are  off-set  by  exports,  can  hardly  be  less  than 
$400,000,000. 

The  debt  abroad  has  been  increased  in  the  past  12 
months,  or  from  June  30,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895,  by 
over  $200,000,000. 

If  this  inwease  of  debt  abroad,  and  the  increase  at 
the  same,  time  in  the  value  of  gold,  is  not  soon 
stopped  this  country  will  find  itself  in  the  condition 
of  E^pt,  India,  and  the  debtor  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain. 

For  English  investments  abroad,  s»e  Gladstone 
and  Thorald  Rodgers.  See  Monograph  No.  ii. 
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BIMETALLISM. 


126.  Bimetallism  is  the  unlimited  use  of  gold  and 
silver  for  money,  or  the  right  to  the  unlimited  use  of 
both  these  metals  for  every  money  purpose. 

127.  The  theory  of  bimetallism  is  that,  if  there  is 
any  falling  off  in  the  production  of  one  metal  as 
compared  with  the  other,  or  any  tendency  from  any 
other  cause  for  either  the  gold  or  the  silver  to  in- 
crease in  value,  the  other  is  taken  up  and  its  use  for 
money  increased  and  its  value  thereby  upheld. 

128.  History  shows  that  the  production  of  the 
two  metals,  while  they  may  vary  relatively,  has  been 
much  steadier  than  the  production  of  either  alone, 
and  at  no  period  of  the  world’s  history  has  the  pro- 
duction of  one  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  money  for  the  world. 

129.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  was  by  legislation, 
and  by  legislation  alone,  that  the  operations  of  this 
law  by  which  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  was  main- 
tained, was  broken.  As  illustrating  this  fact  it  has 
also  been  shown  that  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century  the  supply  of  silver  was  in  the  proportion  of 
about  three  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.* 

130.  But  from  1849,  for  about  twenty  years,  the 
supply  of  gold  was  about  3 to  i of  silver,  and  in  sin- 
gle years  reached  4 to  i. 

131.  At  the  present  time  the  production  is  about 
I of  silver  to  i of  gold.  The  present  production  of 
silver,  however,  does  not  equal  the  production  of 
gold  in  1853,  which  was  $155,000,000. 


♦See  paragraphs  76-78  and  Appendix. 
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132.  But  during  the  periods  w;Jieii  the  production 
of  silver  was  three  times  that  of  gold,  and  when  the 
production  of  gold  was  three  times  that  of  silver, 
the  two  metals,  with  free  coinage  in  Europe  on  the 
ratio  of  155^2  to  i,  were  everywhere  kept  at  parity, 
except  as  varied  by  the  state  of  the  exchanges  be- 
tween different  countries. 

133.  It  was  the  same  as  if  the  metals  as  they  came 
from  the  mines  were  melted  together  and  coined  as 
a compound  metal — sometimes  more  of  the  yellow 
and  sometimes  more  of  the  white  metal — but  the 
value  of  the  whole  depending  on  the  total  quantity 
of  both  metals  in  the  world  and  the  total  annual  sup- 
ply. 

134.  If,  with  the  two  metals  fused  together  and 
coined,  one-half  the  coins  should  be  suddenly  de- 
stroyed, everybody  would  see  at  once  that  a change 
would  be  made  in  the  value  of  money,  and  that  there 
would  be  a great  fall  in  the  price  of  all  commodities. 

But  the  fact  that  the  two  metals  are  coined  sep- 
arately does  not  change  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
quantity  of  money  by  the  demonetization  of  one  of 
them. 

135.  The  law  of  bimetallism,  under  free  coinage, 
operates  precisely  the  same  whether  the  two  metals 
are  coined  as  a compound  metal,  the  compound 
varying  as  the  supply  of  the  metals  respectively 
vary,  or  whether  they  are  coined  separately  as  now. 

THE  BLAND  ACT, 


136.  The  act  of  February  28,  1878,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bland  act,  restored  to  the  silver  dollar 
its  legal  tender  character,  but  instead  of  restoring 


free  coinage  provided  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bul-  1 

lion  by  the  Government  at  its  market  price,  and  the  .. 

coinage  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  or  more  than  ^ 

$4,000,000  worth  each  month.  Certificates  in  de- 
nominations of  ones,  twos,  fives  and  multiples  of  five  ; 

were  issued  under  the  act  and  amendments  thereto  i 

on  the  deposit  of  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury. 

Hence,  when  the  certificates  are  out  the  coin  is  al- 
ways in  the  Treasury,  and  when  the  coin  is  out  the 
certificates  are  in;  but  both  can  never  be  out  at  the 
same  time.  The  same  is  true  of  gold  certificates. 

There  was  coined  under  the  Bland  act,  from  Feb- 
ruary,  1878,  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  14th, 

1890,  $378,166,793. 

137.  Under  the  act  of  July  14th,  1890,  and  March, 

1891,  there  has  been  coined  to  November  ist,  1894, 
$43,609,615,  making  in  all  $421,776,408  of  silver  dol- 
lars, with  about  $70,000,000  of  subsidiary  silver. 

THE  ACT  or  JULY  14,  1890. 

J 

138.  By  the  act  of  July  14th,  1890,  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  was  authorized  and  required  to  pur- 
chase each  month,  at  its  market  price,  4,500,000 
ounces  of  silver,  and  issue  therefor  Treasury  notes  . 

redeemable  in  coin.  Consequently,  under  this  act, 

notes  to  the  amount  of  the  market  value  of  the  silver 
purchased  were  added  to  the  volume  of. money  each 
month.  -If  silver  was  worth  one  dollar  an  ounce, 
then  $54,000,000  a year  would  be  added  to  our  cur- 
rency. If  silver  cost  more  than  a dollar  an  ounce,  ’ 

then  more  than  $54,000,000  would  be  added;  but  if 
silver  cost  less  than  a dollar  an  ounce,  then  the  in- 
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crease  of  the  money  volume  would  be  less  than  $54,- 
000,000, 

« 

HOW  NOTES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF 

1890  ARE  REDEEMABLE.  ^ 

139.  The  notes  issued  under  the  above  act  are  re- 
deemable, at  the  option  of  the  Government,  in  coin.  i 

and  to  give  to  the  payee  the  option  amounts  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  of  legal  tender.  The  option 
belongs  always  to  the  payor,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exercise,  on  be-  J 

half  of  the  Government,  the  option  to  redeem  notes 
issued  under  the  act  of  1890,  in  coin  of  either  gold 
or  silver.* 

140.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  .. 

ury  may  sell  bonds  and  buy  gold,  if  need  be,  to  re-  J 

deem  the  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  1890.  But,  in  ^ 

the  first  place,  no  act  of  Congress  confers  this  power  | 

upon  the  Secretary,  and  in  the  second  place  the  con- 
ditions which  make  the  purchase  of  gold  necessary 
would  send  the  gold  out  again  unless  it  was  kept 
locked  in  the  Treasury. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  BULLION 
PURCHASED  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  1890. 

141.  The  question  of  first  importance  in  connec- 

*In  his  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  at  ^ 

Boston,  Secretary  Foster  said  the  holder  of  the  note 
had  the  right  to  demand  gold.  This  is  the  abroga- 
tion of  legal  tender,  and  a transfer  of  the  option  of 
the  Government  to  the  creditor,  a position  that  can- 
not long  be  maintained.  Secretary  Carlisle  sustains 
in  practice  the  instructions  of  Secretary  Foster. 
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tion  with  this  store  of  bullion  is:  Is  it  held  as  money, 
or  is  it  a mere  commodity,  held  as  collateral  security 
for  notes  redeemable  in  gold?  If  money,  then  it 
should  be  coined;  that  is,  put  into  the  form  of 
money,  as  fast,  at  any  rate,  as  may  be  required  to  re- 
deem notes  issued  for  its  purchase.  If  this  bul- 
lion is  not  monetized,  and  is  not  to  be  monetized, 
but  is  to  be  treated  merely  as  a commodity,  then 
some  day  it  may  be  sold  off  for  what  it  will  bring, 
and  what  then  would  become  of  the  silver  market? 

Unless,  therefore,  the  silver  purchased  becomes, 
or  is  to  become,  MONEY,  it  were  foolish  to  con- 
tinue the  purchase  of  silver  bullion.  Greenbacks 
might  as  well  be  issued  at  once. 


FREE  COINAGE  NOT  A PURCHASE. 


142.  Under  free  coinage  the  Government  does  not 
purchase  the  silver  or  the  gold.  It  simply  receives 
the  bullion  at  the  mint,  sees  that  it  is  brought  to  the 
proper  standard  of  fineness  for  coins,  and  if  the  bul- 
lion requires  to  be  refined,  the  Government  makes 
a charge  equal  to  the  cost  of  bringing  the  metal  to 
standard  fineness,  that  is,  nine-tenths  fine.  Then  the 
Government  puts  its  stamp  on  each  piece  and  turns 
the  coin  over  to  the  depositor,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  Or  the  Government  may,  if  it  has  the  coins 
on  hand,  at  once  deliver  to  the  depositor  coin  for 
the  bullion ; but  the  Government  in  no  proper  sense, 
under  free  coinage,  buys  the  bullion,  nor  does  it  be- 
come the  owner  of  it.  It  belongs,  and  the  coin 
made  from  it  belong,  to  the  depositor.  Separate 
provision,  however,  has  been  made  on  account  of 


the  greater  convenience  of  a paper  circulation,  for 
the  issue  of  notes,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  the  coin  or 
bullion,  which,  in  that  case,  the  Government  holds 
in  trust  for  whoever  holds  the  notes  or  certificates. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  FREE  COINAGE  ON  THE 

VALUE  OF  SILVER. 

143.  It  is  often  said,  “put  a dollar’s  worth  of  silver 
in  a dollar,”  as  if  that  were  solid  wisdom.  Such  a 
proposition  requires  that  silver  shall  have  the  value 
of  money  before  it  is  made  money!  Would  gold 
have  the  same  value  if  the  coining  of  it  into  money 
were  prohibited,  and  its  use  limited  to  the  arts?  Is 
it  possible  for  either  silver  or  gold  to  have  the  same 
value  if  limited  to  use  in  the  arts,  that  they  have  or 
would  have  if  given  full  monetary  use  in  addition  to 
their  use  in  the  arts?  Of  course  not. 

As  has  been  shown,  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  gold  comes  from  its  monetary  use,  and  less  than 
30  per  cent,  from  its  use  in  the  arts. 

144.  Silver  must  have  the  same  mintage  right  that 
gold  has  before  it  can  have  the  same  value.  If  the 
right  to  make  bread  of  spring  wheat  were  taken 
away,  would  spring  wheat  have  the  same  value  win- 
ter wheat  has,  or  the  value  that  winter  wheat  would 
have  if  bread  could  be  made  from  that  alone? 

145.  First  monetize  silver,  give  back  to  it  its  an- 
cient mintage  rights,  and  then  if  it  does  not  cir- 
culate at  a par  with  gold,  a good  reason  might  be 
found  for  changing  the  coinage  ratio,  as  in  1834, 
when  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins  was  changed. 

WILL  FREE  COINAGE  DRIVE  OUT  GOLD? 

146.  It  is  claimed  that  free  coinage  in  the  United 
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States  will  immediately  expel  all  our  gold. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  a purely 
metallic  money  becomes  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous commercial  nations  in  proportion  to  their  trade; 
also  that  a currency  part  coin  and  part  paper  con- 
vertible into  coin,  obeys  the  same  laws  as  to  dis- 
tribution that  govern  a purely  metallic  money;  but 
in  the  latter  case  only  the  metallic  part  passes  from 
country  to  country. 

147.  The  United  States  at  this  time  has  a volume 
of  money  of  about  $1,500,000,000  consisting  of,  say: 


Gold $500,000,000 

Silver 500,000,000 

Paper 500,000,000 


Total $1,500,000,000 

This  volume,  under  the  law  stated  above,  falls  to 
us  as  our  distributive  share  of  the  world’s  money, 
and  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  prices 
with  the^  -est  of  the  world.  If  we  did  not  have  this 
volume  p.  ices  would  be  lower  here  than  abroad,  and 
money  would  come  here  until  the  general  level  was 
restored. 

148.  Therefore,  all  our  gold  can  be  expelled  only 
by  at  once  substituting  some  other  money,  dollar 
for  dollar  for  the  gold.  Moreover,  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  people  are  added  yearly  to  our  population, 
which  means  at  least  500,000  new  workers  in  the 
fields  of  labor  each  year.  Not  less  than  $50,000,000 
of  new  money  each  year  is  required  for  this  new 
population. 

RETIREMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES. 

149.  There  are  yet  $176,000,000  of  national  bank 
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notes  to  be  retired,  and  if  the  place  of  these  notes 
is  not  supplied  with  other  money,  contraction  of  the 
currency  to  that  extent  must  follow.  We  may  safely 
calculate-,  therefore,  that  some  $25,000,000  a year  will 
be  required  to  take  the  place  of  bank  notes  retired, 
IN  ORDER  TO  PREVENT  CONTRACTION.^ 

150.  Now,  where  is  the  silver  to  come  from  for 
the  $500,000,000  to  take  the  place  of  our  gold,  besides 
supplying  the  $75,000,000  needed  for  new  population 
and  to  prevent  contraction.? 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SILVER. 

151.  The  annual  production  of  silver  has  been  al- 
ready stated.  The  following  table  shows  how  this 
has  heretofore  been  distributed: 

India. . $35,000,000 

The  United  States  for  coinage  purposes  42,000,000 

10,000,000 

Mexico,  about 10,000,000 

Asia  and  Africa  18,000,000 

Europe  and  America,  for  subsidiary  coin- 
age, say 10,000,000 

Total 125,000,000 

Leaving  for  the  arts 35,000,000 

Total 160,000,000 


♦Instead  of  gradually  retiring  the  bank  circulation, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  retire  the  greenbacks,  and 
turn  over  to  the  banks  the  issue  and  control  of  the 
entire  paper  circulation  of  the  country.  With  the 
founders  of  our  Government  “sound  currency” 
meant  gold  and  silver  with  free  mintage  for  both, 
but  with  paper  currency  regulated  and  controlled  by 
the  General  Government.  Webster  said  in  his 


152.  Under  the  law  of  July,  1890,  the  United  States 
took  54,000,000  ounces  a year  instead  of  $24,000,000, 
as  under  the  Bland  act.  So  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
silver  to  displace  our  gold  could  not  be  got  from 
the  annual  production  if  we  had  free  coinage. 

153-  Where,  then,  is  it  to  come  from?  The  gold 
monometallists  say  that  the  coined  silver  of  Europe 
wiR  come  .here. 

In  paragraphs  43  and  44  the  relative  value  of  the 
silver  coins  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
is  given,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  European  coins 
cannot  come  here  AS  COINS. 

154.  The  following  table,  furnished  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint,  gives  the  coined  money  of  the  vari- 
ous countries.  It  is  proper,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection to  state  that  the  money  of  India,  China,  and 
the  Straits,  and  probably  some  other  countries,  is 
an  estimate  but  little  better  than  a guess,  for  there 
are  no  reliable  statistics  concerning  the  money  of 
these  countries,  which  for  ages  have  been  known  as 
the  sink  of  the  precious  metals. 

speech  at  New  York,  1840,  “I  hold  that  the  regula- 
tion of  the  currency,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  that 
a just  and  safe  supervision  over  that  which  vir- 
tually performs  the  office  of  money,  and  constitutes 
the  medium  of  exchange,  whatever  it_may  be,  neces- 
sarily pertains  to  Government,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
nec€ssary  and  indispensable  prerogatives  of  Govern- 
ment.” Th^  lato  idea  of  “sound  currency”  seems 
to  be  mataliic  money  limited  to  gold  alone,  with  is- 
sue and  control  of  paper  currency  turned  over  to  ten 
thousand  banks,  to  be  put  out  or  called  in  as  their 
own  interests  may  dictate. 
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155-  All  FULL-WEIGHT  coins  are  full  legal  ten- 
der in  their  respective  countries,  while  the  subsidiary 
coins  are  under  weight,  and,  like  our  subsidiary 
coins,  legal  tender  for  limited  amounts,  generally  up 
to  about  ten  dollars. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  values  of  the  standard 
silver  coins  of  Europe  and  India,  as  compared  with 
our  dollars,  the  loss  on  sending  these  coins  here  can 
easily  be  calculated. 

156.  Before  the  silver  coins  of  any  country  will  go 
to  a country  where  silver  is  rated  lower,  as  com- 
pared with  gold  (as  15^  pounds  of  silver  to  i of 
gold  in  Europe,  and  16  pounds  of  silver  to  i of  gold 
in  the  United  States),  the  COINS  MUST  FIRST 
BE  DEMONETIZED. 

157.  It  is  claimed,  again,  that  whether  silver  comae 
here  to  displace  the  gold  or  not,  gold  will  go  to  a 
premium  and  go  out  of  circulation  and  out  of  use  as 
money,  and  that  we  will  be  left  with  a volume  of 
only  $1,000,0000,000  instead  of  $1,500,000,000,  and 
that  the  $1,000,000,000  will  be  at  the  same  time  DE- 
PRECIATED— that  is,  prices  would  rise!  This  is 
queer  logic.  How  can  a dollar  of  a volume  of  $1,- 
000,000,000  in  the  same  countriy  at  the  same  time  be 
worth  LESS  than  a dollar  of  a volume  of  $i,5»o,- 
000,000? 

TJie  absurdity  of  this  proposition  is  self-exposed. 

158.  If  by  any  possibility  the  volume  of  our  money 
could  be  reduced  to  $1,000,000,000,  it  would  be  AP- 
PRECIATED— money  would  rise  and  prices  fall; 
in  other  words,  it  would  be  the  smaller  volume  of 
money  that  would  go  up,  and  not  gold,  which 
amounts  to  saying  that  \yhg.t  is  predicted  cannot 
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possibly  take  place.  If  money  should  rise  here, 
prices  faH,  gold  wcmld  come  to  us  instead  of  leav- 
ing us.  V 

BANK  CREDITS. 

159.  But  gold,  silver  and  paper  are  not  the  only 
kinds  of  money  that  act  on  prfces.  Bank  credits,  or 
credits  on  the  books  of  banks  subject  to  check,  per- 
form within  certain  limits,  the  chief  functions  of 
money.  They  not  only  take  the  place  of  money, 
but  they  effect  exchanges  and  close  transactions  the 
same  as  actual  money,  and  to  the  extent  they  do  this 
they  affect  prices  the  same  as  so  much  money  would. 

160.  So  that  the  real  effective  currency,  acting  on 
prices,  is  made  up  of  gold,  silver,  paper,  and  bank 
credits,  wMch  might  fittingly  be  called  confidence 
money,  since  the  extent  of  this  character  of  currency 
depends  largely  on  the  confidence  people  have  in  it. 

161.  The  relative  proportion  of  this  credit  cur- 

rency to  the  actual  money  in  the  country  is  diffi- 
cult to  state  accurately,  nor  can  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  this  form  of  curiiency,  dollar  for  dollar, 
be  closely  estimated,  but  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  1893  (pages  134  and  240) 
gives  the  deposits  of  5,685  State,  private  and  sav- 
ings banks  and  trust  companies  as $3, 125, 333, 000 

And  for  3,830  National  banks  as 1,910,000,000 

Making  a total  for  all  the  banks  of. . $5,035,333,00® 
Against  this  the  National  banks  held 


m lawful  money  $322,8^,000 

And  all  the  other  banks  I93,io7,ooo 


Or  a total  of 


$515,987,000 
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162.  Thus,  altogether,  the  banks  held  but  $515,- 
987,000  of  actual  money,  and  on  this  built  up  a struc- 
ture of  credit  currency  of  $5,035,333,000. 

163.  The  real  condition  of  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  July,  1893,  i^iay,  therefore,  be  stated 
in  round  numbers  as  follows: 


Actual  money  in  the  hands  of  the 

people $1,000,000,000 

Actual  money  in  the  vaults  of  banks. . 515,000,000 


Total  actual  money 1,515,000,000 

Bank  credits 4,500,000,000 


165.  This  is  currency  as  much  as  if  notes  were 
issued  for  this  amount — currency  as  much  as  were 
the  old  State  bank  issues — and  it  inflates  and  con- 
tracts in  the  same  way. 

This  volume  of  credit  is  a creation  from  nothing — 
resting  on  confidence  alone,  and  amounts  to  more 
than  eight  dollars  to  one  of  the  money  it  is  based 
upon. 

166.  A withdrawal  of  $100,000,000  of  actual  money 
from  the  bank.s,  therefore,  compels  the  contraction 
of  their  credit  volume  of  eight  hundred  millions! 
It  is  plain  enough  to  see  that  right  here,  in  this 
purely  credit  currency,  is  where  all  the  sudden  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  money  takes  place.  It  is 
in  this  credit  currency  that  our  money  troubles  orig- 
inate. Here  all  panics  begin. 

The  withdrawal  of  a large  part  of  the  reserves 
from  the  banks  in  July  and  August  last  year  practi- 
cally extinguished,  for  the  time  being,  a large  part 
of  this  volume  of  bank  credits. 

Even  in  times  of  undisturbed  confidence  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  actual  money  and  bank  credits,  or 
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confidence  money,  is  by  no  means  equal,  dollar  for 
dollar.  If  it  were,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  bus- 
iness done  by  each  kind  of  currency  would  be  in  the 
proportion  of  $4,500,000,000  to  $1,600,000,000,  or  of 
73  to  27.  But  bank  credits  are  created  and  de- 
stroyed with  each  transaction,  while  actual  money 
works  on  all  days  and  all  seasons,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  work  actually  done  by  money  is  undoubt- 
edly much  larger  than  the  above  proportion,  and  in 
times  of  panic  the  work  falls  mainly  on  ready 
money.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  claim  so 
often  made  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the 
country  is  done  by  credit  appliances  has  no  real 
foundation,  for  in  and  by  this  volume  of  money  and 
bank  credits,  all  transactions  of  every  nature  and 
kind,  calling  for  money,  are  liquidated;  there  is 
nothing  outside,  and  we  see  in  the  above  figures  the 
proportion  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  currency  exist, 
and  from  that  judge  of  the  work  done  by  each.  One 
thing  is  made  apparent  to  all  reflecting  minds  by 
these  proportions  and  by  the  experience  of  1893,  that 
stability  and  security  cannot  be  gained  by  narrowing 
the  basis  of  actual  money  and  increasing  the  super- 
structure of  credit.  They  who  would  withdraw  half 
• of  the  metallic  money  from  the  foundation  of  our 
present  currency  system,  and  then  proceed  to  raise 
higher  the  superstructure  of  credit,  can  hardly  be 
counted  sane,  and  to  call  such  a policy  “sound  fi- 
nance” is  cold  irony. 

167.  It  is  by  loaning  this  form  of  credit  at  interest, 
this  currency  created  from  nothing,  that  banks  de- 
rive their  large  dividends.  Their  loans  must  be 
largely  on  call,  so  that  when  confidence  is  shaken 


they  can  call  in  their  loans  and  let  the  borrower  take 
the  consequences. 


DANGER  TO  SAVINGS  DEPOSITORS 


i68.  It  is  claimed  that  the  restoration  of  silver 
would  reduce  the  value  of  the  savings  of  poor  people 
in  savings  banks  and  trust  companies. 

But  who  ever  sustained  a loss  from  a bank  hav- 
ing too  much  actual  money  in  its  vaults,  or  from 
too  much  gold  and  silver  in  a country?  The  real 
danger,  and  the  only  danger  to  sayings  deposits, 
comes  from  the  over-expansion  of  bank  credits  and 
loss  of  value  in  their  securities,  and  not  from  too 
much  gold  and  silver  money. 


WHAT  THE  BANKS  WANT 


169.  The  great  banks  of  the  cities  want  the  single 
gold  standard  maintained,  silver  and  paper  restricted 
and  made  redeemable  in  gold,  and  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency left  for  them  to  provide  in  the  manner  just 
set  forth.  This  is  the  English  system,  only  their 
bank  credits  reach  10  to  i of  actual  money. 


170.  Which,  then,  shall  it  be,  an  enlargement  of 
basic,  primary  money,  accessible  to  all  through  the 
mines,  or  bank-credit  currency  created,  contracted 
and  expanded,  as  the  interest  of  the  banks  alone 
may  dictate? 

171.  The  wise  thing  to  do  at  once,  it  would  seem. 
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would  be  to  restrict  bank  credits  and  enlarge  pro- 
portionately the  metallic  basis,  and  if  this  is  not 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  restrictions  of  credit,  en- 
large the  volume  of  paper  money. 

172.  This  would  be  but  substituting  a substantial 
kind  of  money  for  a very  unsubstantial  kind,  and 
one  not  regulated  in  the  interest  of  the  few,  but  self- 
regulating through  the  mines,  or,  if  paper,  regulated 
in  the  interest  of  all,  and  not  of  one  class. 

17 j.  No  question  before  the  people  so  deeply  con- 
cerns all  classes,  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  pro- 
ducer, as  this,  which  affects  the  welfare  of  all. 

HOW  DEBTS  ARE  PAYABLE. 

174.  When  in  any  country  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  money  which  is  a legal  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  the  debtor  may  elect  which  kind  of 
money  he  will  pay  in.  If  the  creditor  had  the  choice 
there  would  be  no  need  of  legal  tender. 

175.  When  the  public  debt  was  refunded  the  new. 
bonds  were  made  by  law  payable  in  “coin  of  the 
standard  value  of  1870,”  and  this  provision  is  printed 
on  the  face  of  the  bonds.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, has  the  option  to  pay  the  bonds  in  either  gold 
or  silver  coin.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the 
creditor  has  the  right  to  choose  whether  he  will 
take  gold  or  silver;  but  this  is  not  so.  The  option  ♦ 
is  with  the  Government.  There  is  no  debt  of  the 
Government  of  any  kind  not  legally  and  equitably 
payable  in  coin  of  EITHER  METAL.* 

' ' ■ - ---  - ^ 

♦This  statement  does  not  apply  to  gold  or  silver 
certificates  for  which  the  Treasury  merely  holds  the 
gold  or  silver  in  trust  for  the  depositor. 


176.  Prior  to  1873  every  obligation  of  every  de- 
scription was  payable  in  either  silver  or  gold  coin, 
at  the  option  of  the  debtor.  These  two  metals  were 
universal  solvents  in  which  all  obligations  could  be 
liquidated.  No  obligation  could  be  made  stipulat- 
ing value  that  could  not  be  discharged  in  coins  of 
either  metal.  If  the  creditor  was  left  to  choose  the 
kind  of  money  he  would  take  in  pajmient  of  debts, 
legal  tender,  as  already  stated,  would  be  of  no  ef- 
fect, and  there  would  be  but  one  kind  of  money  and 
that  the  dearest. 

177.  Recently,  and  since  gold  has  been  tending 
upward,  there  has  been  a tendency  to  make  con- 
tracts payable  in  gold.  But  States  have  the  right 
under  the  Constitution,  to  make  gold  and  silver 
coins  legal  tender  for  everything,  and  States  may 
find  it  necessary  to  provide  that  all  debts  shall  be 
dischargeable  in  coin  or  paper  made  legal  tender 
by  the  Government,  stipulations  in  contracts  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

I 

THE  BEST  MONEY  AND  THE  WOBST. 


178.  The  BEST  money  is  that  which  is  most  sta- 
ble and  constant;  the  WORST  money  is  that,  no 
matter  of  what  it  is  made,  which  is  constantly  in-  , 
creasing  in  value,  for  that  means  that  everything 
else  is  decreasing  in  value.  From  no  other  cause, 
in  no  other  way,  has  mankind  suffered  greater 
wrong  or  more  injustice  than  from  alterations  in 
the  money  value.  By  no  other  agency  have  thos®- 
who  did  not  create  wealth,  and  were  not  entitled  to 
it,  been  able  in  times  past  to  gather  to  themselves 
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what  rightfully  belonged  to  others,  as  by  chang- 
ing the  money  standard;  and  the  creation  and  per- 
petuation at  the  present  day  of  vast  debt  unknown  a 
century  and  a half  ago,  increases  enormously  this 
power  and  multiplies  beyond  calculation  the  dan- 
ger.* 

179.  Gold  as  a money  standard  is  itself  a commod- 
ity, and,  like  all  other  commodities,  is  governed  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Hence,  under  a di- 
minishing supply  and  increasing  demand,  as  has 
been  shown,  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value  and 
prices  as  rapidly  declining. 

180.  The  two  metals,  it  is  believed,  would  afford 
a supply  sufficient  for  a long  time,  at  any  rate,  to 

' maintain  comparative  stability  in  the  value  of  the 
money  unit,  but  there  has  never  yet  been  an  ex- 
cessive supply  of  the  two  metals. 


INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM. 

181.  A consensus  of  leading  commercial  nations 
on  a common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  with  an 
agreement  to  keep  open  mints  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  both  metals  at  an  agreed  ratio,  is 
no  doubt  a thing  to  be  desired,  but  all  efforts  to 
that  end  have  thus  far  failed. 

182.  Creditor  nations  gain  by  making  gold  dear, 
and  England,  as  the  greatest  creditor  nation,  with 
large  incomes  from  other  countries,  payable  in 


*Since  the  above  was  written,  in  1893,  the  rise 
of  gold  has  been  20  per  cent.  How  long  will  it 
take  in  this  way  for  the  world’s  debts  to  absorb  all 
its  wealth? 
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gold,  has  refused  all  overtures  looking  to  interna- 
tional bimetallism. 

BORROWI*rG  OUR  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM. 

183.  Have  we  not  long  enough  depended  on  Lon- 
don and  Frankfort  for  our  financial  system?** 

184.  Our  accumulated  wealth  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  value  of  our  annual  products 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  two  nations.  We  save 
up  annually  more  than  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many combined. 

185.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  our  population  will  be 
250,000,000. 

To  supply  this  population  alone  with  $25  per 
capita  would  take  as  much  silver  as  the  continent 
of  America,  from  Alaska  to  Patgonia,  has  yielded 
since  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  400  years  ago;  or 
as  much  of  both  metals  as  was  produced  in  the  first 
300  years  after  its  discovery.  Little  danger,  then, 
of  an  over-supply  of  the  precious  metals. 

THE  ACT  OF  1890— THE  SO-CALLED  "SHER- 
MAN LAW.” 

186.  This  act,  as  stated  in  paragraphs  138  and  139, 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of 
silver  each  month,  and  the  issue  therefor  of  legal- 
tender  Treasury  notes.  It  also  provided  that  the 

**What  our  financial  system  shall  be  is  a question 
that  can  no  more  be  left  to  the  control  of  foreign 
powers  than  can  our  industrial  system. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  coin  two  million 
dollars  worth  a month  till  July  ist,  1891,  and  after 
that  time  the  act  provided  that  he  should  “coin  of 
the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  pre- 
vided  for.” 

Section  2 of  the  act  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  “redeem  such  notes  in  gold 
or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion.” 

187.  Two  million  dollars  a month  were  coined  up 
to  July  1st,  1891,  and  there  the  coinage  of  the  bull- 
ion stopped. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  op- 
tion to  redeem  the  notes  issued  under  this  act,  des- 
ignated as  coin  notes,  in  either  gold  or  silver  coin, 
whichever  might  be  most  convenient,  the  only  pro- 
vision made  by  the  act  for  supplying  the  coin  for 
redemption  purporses  was  to  coin  the  bullion,  for 
the  purchase  of  which  the  notes  were  issued.  But 
this  was  not  done  and  both  Secretary  Foster  and 
Secretary  Carlisle,  instead  of  exercising  the  option 
to  redeem  these  notes  in  silver,  gave  the  option  to 
the  holder  of  the  notes,  and,  of  course,  he  took  the 
gold,  especially  if  he  wanted  it  for  export. 

188.  By  giving  the  option  to  take  gold  to  the 
holder  of  the  notes,  the  Treasury  reserves  of  gold 
were  left  absolutely  unprotected,  and  at  once  be- 
came the  main  source  of  supply  for  speculators  and 
exporters  to  satisfy  the  foreign  demand.  Indeed, 
it  has  come  to  light  that  the  syndicate  contracting 
to  supply  Austria-Hungary  with  gold,  to  enable  that 
country  to  establish  the  gold  standard,  did  not 
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close  the  deal  till  they  had  ascertained  definitely  that 
gold  could  be  drawn  from  our  Treasury  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  Bank  of  France  regularly  re- 
fuses gold  to  speculators  for  export;  so  does  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Berlin.  The  Bank  of  England 
protects  her  gold  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest. 
But,  under  the  policy  of  our  Secretaries,  our  stock 
of  gold  is  open  to  all  comers,  and  in  this  way  over 
$108,000,000  were  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  in 
a few  months  in  1893. 

MAINTAINING  THE  PARITY  OF  THE  TWO 

METALS. 

189.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  the  law  requires  him  to  maintain  the 
“parity  of  the  two  metals”  and  that  to  do  this  the 
option  to  take  gold  or  silver  must  be  given  to  the 
holder  of  the  notes.  That  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  should  be  done,  if  he  would  uphold  the  value 
of  silver  coins. 

Bimetallism  rests  upon  the  law  of  legal  tender, 
which  gives  the  option  to  the  payor  and  not  to  the 
payee.  If  the  one  who  receives  money  is  given  the 
option  to  say  which  kind  of  money  he  will  take, 
legal  tender  is  annulled,  and  without  legal  tender, 
as  before  stated,  there  never  would  long  be  but  one 
kind  of  money,  and  that  the  dearest.  For  as  soon 
’ as  any  one  kind  of  money  tended  to  become  more 
valuable  than  other  kinds,  everybody  would  choose 
that  kind  of  money. 

The  principle  on  which  bimetallism  rests  is  the 
same  as  that  of  legal  tender.  With  the  right  to 


pay  in  either  metal,  if  one  becomes  more  abundant 
and  tends  to  become  cheaper,  or  can  be  more  easily 
obtained,  this  is  the  metal  that  is  selected  to  pay  in, 
and  in  that  way  its  use  is  extended  and  the  use  of 
the  other  metal  is  restricted.  It  is  not  by  increasing 
the  use  of  the  metal  tending  to  become  dearer  and 
restricting  the  use  of  the  other,  that  the  two  metals 
can  be  kept  together,  but  by  the  opposite  policy 
of  using  less  of  the  dearer  and  more  of  the  other. 

If  the  two  metals  were  at  a parity  to  begin  with, 
parity  would  be  broken  by  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

190.  Equally  ineffectual  will  be  the  policy  to  bor- 
row gold  by  issuing  new  bonds. 

Gold  that  does  not  come  to  us  in  the  course  of 
trade  will  not  stay  here  when  bought  with  bonds. 
This  is  so  evident  a truth  that  elucidation  is  hardly 
necessary. 

PURCHASE  AND  COINAGE  OF  SILVER  UN- 
DER THE  ACT  OF  1890. 

191.  There  was  purchased  under  the  act  01  1890, 
from  August  13th,  1890,  to  November  2d,  1893, 
when  the  act  was  repealed,  168,674,590  fine  ounces, 
at  a cost  of  $I55.030>940,  or  an  average  of  .9244  per 
ounce. 

Of  this  silver  there  has  been  coined  to  Decem- 
ber 3d,  1893,  27,911,259  ounces,  making  $36,087,285. 
The  seigniorage  on  this  coinage  was  $6,977,098. 
There  was  left  on  hand  at  the  date  given  above, 
140,699,760  fine  ounces,  which  would  make,  if 
coined,  $181,914,840. 


IQ2.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  silver?  Why 
not  coin  it,  and  keep  on  hand  the  amount  required 
to  redeem  the  notes  issued  for  it,  and  cover  the 
seigniorage  into  the  Treasury  for  current  use,  in- 
stead of  issuing  bonds  to  buy  gold?  This  would 
give  us,  as  new  money,  the  difference  between  the 
uncovered  notes  and  the  coin  this  bullion  would 
make,  which  amounts  to  about  $61,000,000. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  SILVER,  COIN  AND  BULL- 
ION. 

193.  The  total  amount  of  standard  dol- 
lars coined  under  the  act  of  1878  was  $378,166,793 
The  total  coined  under  the  act  of  1890 
has  been  43<6o9,6i5- 

Total  421.776.408 

Subsidiary  silver  coins  77.52i.478 

Silver  bullion  on  hand,  ounces 140,699,760 

The  fractional  silver  coins  here  given  include  all 
that  have  been  coined  since  1853.  No  doubt  some 
of  these  have  left  the  country  or  otherwise  disap- 
peared. 

INFLUENCES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  REPEAL 

OF  THE  ACT  OF  1890. 

194.  In  January,  1890,  Austria-Hungary  decreed 
the  gold  standard  and  entered  into  a contract  with 
a syndicate  of  bankers  to  provide  $150,000,000  of 
gold  for  resumption  purposes.  A new  scramble  for 

gold  set  in. 
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Next  came  the  failure  of  nearly  all  the  banks  of 
Australia,  as  the  result  of  long  continued  shrinkage 
in  prices. 

European  holders  of  American  securities  began 
to  send  them  back,  and  as  gold  could  be  obtained 
without  restriction  on  the  presentation  of  coin 
notes,  gold  began  to  go  abroad.  This  was  de- 
clared by  the  banks  to  be  the  result  of  the  Sherman 
law,  and  a clamor  was  raised  for  its  repeal. 

The  banks  at  the  same  time,  apparently  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  determined  to  give  the 
country  an  “object  lesson”  by  “squeezing  the  South 
and  West”*  in  order  to  force  immediate  1‘epeal. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  banks  precipitated  a 
panic,  which  reacted  on  the  banks  and  led  to  a with- 
drawal of  their  cash  reserves,  until  there  was 
scarcely  a bank  that  was  not  imperilled,  and  at  one 
time  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  large  cities  refused 
currency  on  checks,  except  in  very  limited  amounts. 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION. 

195.  An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called  to 
meet  August  7th,  1893,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
pealing the  act  of  1890. 

The  Repeal  Bill  passed  the  House  August  28th, 
by  a majority  of  131.  The  vote  for  repeal  by  par- 

*There  is  now  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that  a 
collusion  was  entered  into  between  the  banks  and 
the  Treasury  to  produce  a “squeeze,”  or,  in  other 
words,  bring  on  the  country  such  a financial  stress 
as  would  aid  those  determined  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  Sherman  law.  See  pamphlet  by  J.  W.  Shuck- 
ers,  1894. 
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ties  stood  138  Democrats  and  loi  Republicans; 
against  repeal,  76  Democrats,  24  Republicans  and 
8 Populists.  In  the  Senate,  after  perhaps  the  ablest 
debate  ever  conducted  on  an  economic  question  in 
any  parliamentary  body,  the  final  vote  was  taken 
October  31st,  with  the  following  result: 

For  repeal.  Democrats,  20;  Republicans,  23. 
Against  repeal.  Democrats,  19 > Republicans,  10, 
Populists,  3. 

The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  and  became 
a law  November  2d. 

THE  CLOSING  OE  THE  MINTS  OF  INDIA. 

196.  In  June,  1893,  by  an  order  in  council  the 
mints  of  India  were  closed  against  the  coinage  of 
silver  on  private  account.  The  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1890  stopped  the  purchase  of  silver  for  coinage 
in  the  United  States,  and  thus  during  the  year  of 
1893,  silver  as  a source  of  money  supply  has  been 
shut  off  from  the  United  States  and  all  India. 

WHAT  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  SILVER  FROM 
THE  MONEY  SUPPLY  OF  INDIA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MEANS. 

197.  For  ages,  India,  with  a population  of  270,- 
000,000  of  people,  has  derived  her  money  supply 
from  imports  of  silver,  which  has  been  converted, 
without  limit,  into  rupees  for  the  benefit  of  iflie 
holder. 

In  the  United  States,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Bland-Allison  Act  in  1878,  from  twenty  to  fifty 


million  dollars  a year  have  been  added  to  our 
money  volume.  The  total  increase  in  the  money  vol- 
ume since  1878,  from  this  source,  has  been,  includ- 
ing the  coin  notes  of  1890,  nearly  600,000,000.  This 
is  now  shut  off  entirely,  and  money  supply  for  all 
Liiiope,  Australia,  India  and  the  United  States  i', 
limited  to  gold,  while  at  the  same  time,  including 
Austria-Hungary,  which  within  the  same  year  has 
decreed  the  gold  standard,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people  have  been  added 
to  those  competing  for  gold!! 

198.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a tremendous  change 
can  be  made  in  the  monetary  condition  of  the 
world  without  unsettling  everything?  Such  a dis- 
turbance of  the  money  standard  in  so  short  a pe- 
riod of  time  was  never  known  before  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  and  we  have  as  yet  but  seen 
the  beginning  of  the  consequences  that  must  follow 
this  change.  The  pricing  instrument  has  thus  at 
last  been  completely  changed  from  gold  and  silver 
to  gold  alone,  while  gold,  under  present  conditions, 
must  rise  in  value  faster  than  ever,  which  means  that 
price's  must  go  down  faster  and  go  lower  than  ever. 
But  tha  number  of  dollars  required  to  discharge 
debts  and  pay  taxes  will  not  be  less.  How  long 
will  it  take  under  such  conditions  for  those  who  own 
the  money  and  the  debts  of  the  world,  to  own  the 
world?  At  the  same  time  nearly  all  the  gold  is 
hoarded  in  a few  great  banks  and  treasuries  and  is 
eontrolled  by,  at  most,  a few  hundred  men. 

The  following  table  will  show  where  most  of  the 
gold  is  held. 

Admitting  the  general  estimate  that  Asian  hoards 
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contain  $1,250,000,000  of  gold,  there  remains  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  somewhere  about  $2,500,000,000, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  stored  in  the  banks  and  treasu- 


ries here  given. 

Bank  of  France $345.ooo>ooo 

Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 215,000,000 

Russian  War  Chest 500,000,000 

Bank  of  England 130,000,000 

Other  Banks  in  England  95,000,000 

Austria-Hungary  for  resumption 150,000,000 

Spain,  Netherlands,  Italy  and  Turkey..  125,000,000 
United  States  Treasury,  May  i,  1893, 
including  that  covered  by  certificates  189,000,000 
Banks  of  the  United  States 175,000,000 


♦$1,925,000,000 

Leaving  for  the  rest  of  the  world  per- 
haps  $575,000,000 


199.  While  the  mints  were  open  to  the  coinage  of 
silver,  the  people  had  a source  of  supply  of  money 
that  could  not  be  controlled  by  combinations  of 
banks.  But  this  is  the  case  no  longer. 

THE  REMEDY. 

200.  The  only  remedy  is  the  restoration  of  the 
bimetallic  standard  of  money,  leaving  the  supply  of 
metallic  money  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws 
that  govern  the  supply  of  everything  else. 

The  people  themselves,  in  this  country,  must  take 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  rescue  them- 
selves, or  suffer  the  consequences;  and  the  conse- 
quences will  be  that  they  will  lose  their  homes  and 

♦Ellissen  (London,  1895  ) pvits  the  hoards  as  high 
as  $2,500,000,000. 
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their  independence  and  find  themselves,  in  no 
very  long  time  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  Europe  or  the  serfs  of  Russia  and  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.* 


♦This  condition  is  being  hastened  by  the  destruc- 
tive competition  which  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  01 
silver  enables  silver-using  nations  to  maintain 
against  debtor  gold-standard  countries. 

In  his  recent  prize  essay  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
George  Jamieson,  British  Consul  at  Shanghai, 
China,  says:  “The  result  of  all  this  must  be  that  in 
the  competitive  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
world  the  divergence  of  value  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver will  inevitably  lead  to  a gradual  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  all  the  great  manufactures  from  gold-using 

to  silver-using  countries.”  ... 

Nor  can  a debtor  nation  prevent  this  by  protec- 
tive tariffs. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

BY  PERIODS,  FROM  1792  TO  1892. 

Production  of  gold  from  1792  to  1850.  $848,186,000 
Production  of  silver  from  1792  to 
1850 1,690,217,000 

Excess  of  production  of  silver  over 

gold  842,031,000 

Production  of  gold  from  1850  (gold 
of  California  and  Australia)  to  1873.  2,724,825,000 
Production  of  silver  from  1850  to 

1873  1,150,02.5,000 

Excess  of  production  of  gold  over  sil- 
ver   1,574,800,000 

Production  of  gold  from  1873  to  1892, 

inclusive  2,060,897,000 

Production  of  silver  from  1873  to  1892, 
inclusive  2,264,419,000 

Excess  of  production  of  silver  over 

gold  203,522,000 

Total  production  of  gold  from  1850  to 
1892,  inclusive  4,785,722.000 


L ' » 


Total  production  of  silver  from  1850  to 

1892,  inclusive  3>4i4»444>CK)0 

• 

Excess  of  the  production  of  gold  over 
silver  from  1850  to  1892,  inclusive. . 1,371,278,000 
Total  production  of  gold  from  1792  to 

1892,  inclusive  5>633>9o8,ooo 

Total  production  of  silver  from  1792  to 

1892,  inclusive  5,104,961,000 

Excess  of  production  of  gold  over  sil- 
ver for  one  hundred  years,  from  1792 

to  1892  528,947,000 

An  anaylsis  of  these  figures  shows  that 

from  1792  to  1850  the  production  of 
silver  was  about  double  that  of  gold 

(for  a part  of  this  period,  or  prior  to 
the  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold  from  Russia,  the  production  of 
silver  was  more  than  three  times 
that  of  gold)  yet,  with  coinage  free, 
the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  did  not 
change;  on  the  other  hand,  from 
1850  to  1873,  the  production  of  gold 

exceeded  that  of  silver  by  $1,574,800,000 

and  still  there  was  no  change  in  the 
ratio,  as  all  of  both  metals  was  ab- 
sorbed in  coinage  or  used  in  the 
arts. 

Again,  the  production  of  silver  has 
slightly  exceeded  that  of  gold  from 
1873  to  1892,  the  excess,  however, 
being  but  203.522,000 
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But  with  silver  demonetized,  a 
change  in  the  ratio  has  gone  on  till 
it  has  reached  about  30  to  i. 

If,  again,  we  take  the  entire  period 
from  1850  to  1892,  the  production  of 
gold  has  exceeded  that  of  silver  by.  1,371,278,000 


Showing  conclusively  that  it  is  not  the  excess  of 
silver  production  that  has  caused  a fall  in  silver,  but 
the  exclusion  of  silver  from  coinage,  thus  concen- 
'trating  the  entire  demand  for  money  on  gold,  that 
has  caused  the  enormous  rise  in  gold,  and  a corres- 
ponding fall  of  silver,  and  of  prices  generally. 

Del  Mar  gives  the  world’s  production  of  gold  for 
1893  as  $132,000,000,  and  the  production  of  silver  as 
80,000,000  ounces  of  the  value  of  (at  the  average 
price  of  $0.77)  $61,600,000,  or,  if  taken  at  its  coining 
value  in  the  United  States,  $103,200,000,  which  is  a 
material  reduction  from  1892.  The  Mint  Report 
gives  the  production  of  gold  for  1894,  $179,965,600; 
silver,  coining  value,  $215,404,600,  or  of  the  com- 
mercial value  of  $105,757,300. 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT,  COTTON  AND 
SILVER  BULLION,  BY  YEARS,  FROM  1872 
TO  1893. 


1 

WHEAT.  1 

II 

1 COTTON. 

* SILVER. 
1 

1872  . . 

II 

. . .1.47 

1872  . . 

...19-3 

1872  . . 

..  .1.32 

1873  •• 

..  .1.31 

1873  .. 

. . . 18.8 

1873  •• 

..  .1.29 

1874  .. 

...1.43 

1874  .. 

...15.4 

1874  . . 

..  .1.27 

1875  .. 

. . .1.12 

1875  •• 

..  .15.0 

1875  .. 

. . .1.24 

1876  . . 

. . .1.24 

1876  . . 

..  .12,9 

1876  . . 

..  .1.15 

1877  .. 

. . ,1.17 

1877  •• 

. . .11.8 

1877  •• 

..  .1,20 

1878  . . 

...1.34 

1878  . . 

..  .11.1 

1878  . . 

..  .1.15 

1879  .. 

. . . 1.07 

1879  •• 

...  9-9 

1879  . . 

.. .1.12 

1880  . . 

..  .1.25 

1880  . . 

..  .11.5 

1880  . . 

. . .1.14 

1881  . . 

. . .1.11 

1881  .., 

. . .11.4 

1881  . . 

...1.13 

1882  . . 

..  .1.10 

1882  . . , 

II. 4 

1882  . . 

...1.13 

1883  .. 

...1.13 

1883  .. 

10.8 

1883  . . 

..  .1.11 

1884  . . 

1884  • • 

— 10.5 

1884  . . 

..  .1.10 

1885  .. 

...  .86 

• 

• 

00 

00 

10.6 

1 1885  .. 

1886  .. 

...  .87 

1886  .. 

...  9.9 

1886  . . 

...  .99 

1887  . . 

...  .89 

1887  . . 

...  9.5 

1887  . . 

...  -97 

1888  .. 

...  .85 

1888  .. 

...  9.8 

I8S8  • • 

• • • -93 

1889  . . 

...  .90 

1889  . . 

...  9-9 

1889  . . 

...  .93 

1890  . . 

. . .1.08 

1890  . . 

. . .10.1 

1890  . . 

..  .1.04 

1891  . . 

...  .85 

1891  . . 

. . . lO.O 

1891  . . 

...  .98 

1892  . . 

...  .80 

1892  . . 

...  8.7 

1892  . . 

...  .87 

1893  •• 

...  .62 

1893  •• 

...  7,0 

1893  •• 

...  -75 

1894  .. 

51 

1894  . . . 

" • • 

1894  . . 

t 

...  .65 

Shipment  of  wheat  from  British  India  to  England 
increased  from  730,485  bushels  in  1873  to  56,566,393 
in  1892. 
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AVEBAGE  GOLD  PRICE  OF  FORTY-FIVE 
PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES,  BY  INDEX 
NUMBERS,  ACCORDING  TO  TABLES  OF 
MR.  SAUERBECK.  « 


1873  . 

1881  . . . 

...  .85 

■ 

1889  . . . 

...  .72 

1874  • 

1882  . . . 

* • • .84 

1890  . . . 

...  .72 

1875  . 

96 

1883  . . . 

...  .82 

1891  . . . 

...  .72 

1876  . 

95 

1884  . . . 

...  .76 

1892  . . . 

...  .66 

1877  • 

94 

1885  ... 

...  .72 

1893  ... 

...  .63 

1878  . 

87 

1886  ... 

.. . .69 

1894  . . . 

...  .58 

1879  . 

83 

1887  • • • 

...  .68 

1880  . 

88 

1888  ... 

. . . .70 

THE  TRUE  VOLUME  OF  MONEY,  OUTSIDE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  SEP- 
TEMBER 1st,  1895, 


I.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report 
for  1893,  Pi^ts  the  volume  of  money,  outside  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  at  $1,718,  544,882,  consist- 
ing of  gold  and  silver,  silver  certificates,  grenbacks. 
National  Bank  notes  and  coin  notes. 

But  is  this  the  true  volume  in  circulation?* 

GOLD. 

Take  first  the  volume  of  gold. 

The  total  gold,  coin  and  bullion,  in 
the  country,  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury statement  for  September  ist, 

1895,  was  $629,198,579 

*The  total  volume  September  ist,  1895,  is  stated 
as  $1,603,583,028,  a decrease  of  $114,961,852.  Esti- 
mated population  70,127,000. 

t 
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Deduct  from  this  the  free  gold  in  the 
Treasury  belonging  to  the  United 

States  89,202,384 

And  we  have  as  held  or  owned  by  the 

banks  and  in  actual  circulation 539,996,195 

Of  this,  $49,290,909  were  certificates  for  which 


gold  was  held  in  the  Treasury. 

Of  this  the  banks  hold  about $I75, 000,000 

Leaving,  as  in  circulation  outside  of 
the  banks  364,996,195 


This  would  give  over  $5  per  capita  of  gold  in  act- 
ual circulation  among  the  people. 

Now,  where  is  this  gold?  Who  has  it?  There 
are  possibly  $40,000,000  outside  of  the  banks  on  the 
Pacific  slope  and  in  the  mountain  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  if  we  add  to  this  $10,000,000  for  the  rest 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  making 
$50,000,000  of  gold  coin  in  actual  circulation  west 
of  the  Missouri,  we  have  given  what  is  believed  to 
be  a full  if  not  an  excessive  estimate.  This  leaves 
$314,996,195  in  circulation  east  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  outside  of  the  Trasury  and  the  banks. 

Does  any  sane  man  believe  that  any  such  sum,  or 
half  of  it,  or  one-third  of  it,  is  in  actual  circula- 
tion, or  is  held  in  any  way  by  the  people  east  of  the 
Missouri  River.  The  best  estimate  of  the  gold 
in  circulation  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  where 
they  have  an  almost  exclusive  gold  currency,  is 
only  between  $350,000,000  and  $400,000,000.  We  are 
obliged,  therefore,  to  say  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  this  extravagant  estirnate  of  gold  m 
the  country,  which  has  been  running  for  years 
through  public  statements. 
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These  estimates  have  been  made  up  from  guesses 
and  from  statistics  of  production,  exports  and  im- 
ports, without  sufificient  allowance  being  made  for 
consumption  in  the  arts,  and  for  gold  coin  taken 
out  of  the  country  by  Americans  traveling  abroad. 

Such  estimates  are  not  only  wild,  but  danger- 
ously misleading.  Foreign  statisticians  have  com- 
mented upon  our  extravagant  estimates  of  gold  in 
this  country,  and  for  good  rea.sons.  At  least  $150,- 
000,000  should  be  deducted  from  this  estimate  of 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  country,  which  would  make 
the  total  volume,  say  $475,000,000,  instead  of  $629,- 
198,579,  and  would  leave  outside  of  the  Treasury, 
about  $325,000,000.  Deduct  from  this  the  amount 
held  by  the  banks,  say  $175,000,000,  and  we  would 
still  have  left  as  in  actual  circulation  in  the  coun- 
try, or  held  by  the  people,  gold  coin  amounting 
to  $150,000,000,  or  over  $2  per  capita,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a full,  if  not  still  an  excessive  estimate. 

GREENBACKS. 

2.  Take  next  the  greenback  currency. 

The  nominal  amount  of  this  currency  is  $346,- 
681,016,  no  allowance  being  made  for  loss.  But  the 
greenbacks  have  been  in  circulation  since  1862,  or 
more  than  thirty  years.  Many  people  do  not  be- 
lieve more  than  $300,000,000  are  left  in  circulation. 
But  although  the  loss  during  the  war  and  in  first  ex- 
tending the  new  circulation  over  the  country,  when 
there  were  fewer  banks  and  safes  and  more  were 
carried  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  now,  and 
especially  by  such  fires  as  that  of  Chicago,  was 


doubtless  greater  than  in  later  years,  still  so  high 
as  estimate  of  loss  is  hardly  warranted  by  any 
actual  data  in  our  possession.  But  if  we  put  the 
loss  at  twenty  millions,  or  all  over  $326,000,000, 
which  is  a little  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent 
per  annum,  we  include,  it  is  believed,  every  dollar 
now  in  existence. 

Deducting  from  this  estimated  volume  of  $326,- 
000,000  the  amount  held  in  the  Treasury,  January 
1st,  viz.,  $44,139,202,  and  it  would  leave  in  circula- 
tion in  the  country,  and  in  the  banks,  in  round 
numbers,  $282,000,000. 

In  addition  to  this  volume  of  notes,  there  were 
outstanding,  January  ist,  certificates  for  currency 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  amounting  to  $39,045,- 
000. 

These  cerificates,  however,  are  always  given  in 
very  large  sums  and  are  mostly  held  by  the  banks 
and  used  principally  in  clearing-house  transactions, 
forming  no  part  of  the  real  circulation.  But  count- 
ing the  certificates  as  a part  of  the  volume  of  out- 
standing greenbacks,  and  it  gives  in  round  numbers 
$321,000,000  as  the  true,  effective  volume  in  circu- 
lation and  in  the  banks. 

NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES. 


The  Treasurer  reports  the  total  issue  of  National 
Bank  notes,  January  ist,  as  $208,538,844.  From 
this  should  be  deducted  $12,375,628,  as  cash  in  the 
Treasury;  also  $6,817,395,  fund  held  for  redemption 
of  uncurrent  National  Bank  notes;  also  $23,015,908, 
held  now  under  the  act  of  July  14th,  1890,  for  the 
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redemption  of  notes  of  banks  failed,  in  liquidation, 
etc.,  making  a total  of  $42,190,133,  which  would 
leave  in  circulation,  $166,347,911. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  greenbacks,  no  allowance 
has  ever  been  made  for  loss  of  National  Bank  notes. 
The  same  proportional  allowance  for  National  Bank 
notes,  as  is  made  for  greenbacks,  would  require  a 
deduction  of  at  least  $10,000,000,  which,  taken  from 
the  above  total,  would  leave,  in  round  numbers, 
$156,000,000,  as  the  true  volume  of  National  Bank 
notes  in  circulation,  or  held  as  cash  in  the  banks. 

SILVER  COIN. 

3.  The  amount  of  standard  silver  dollars  out- 
side of  the  Treasury,  January  ist,  was  $57,869,589. 

SUBSIDIARY  SILVER. 

4.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  gives  for  January 
1st,  $77,494,207,  as  the  volume  of  subsidiary  silver 
in  the  country. 

This  rather  large  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  is 
made  up  by  first  estimating  that  some  $21,000,000 
of  the  fractional  coins,  minted  under  the  act  of  1853, 
and  which  entirely  disappeared  in  1862,  had  come 
back  again  in  1879;  and  to  this  has  been  added  all 
the  subsidiary  coinage  since,  no  allowance  whatever 
being  made  for  loss  or  exportation  since  1879.  The 
original  estimate  of  the  return  to  this  country  of 
$21,000,000  of  the  old  coinage  is  believed  to  be  ex- 
cessive. For  this  reason,  and  for  losses  since,  a 
deduction  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  would 
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still  leave  us  with  as  large  a volume,  no  doubt,  as 
actually  exists  in  the  country.  If,  therefore,  we 
allow  $72,000,000  as  the  total  volume  of  fractional 
coin  in  the  country,  instead  of  that  above  given, 
and  deduct  from  this  the  amount  in  the  Treasury, 
say  $12,000,000,  we  will  have  left  in  circulation  $60,- 
000,000,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  all  there  is  of  this 
kind  of  currency. 

SILVER  CERTIFICATES. 

5.  The  volume  of  silver  certificates  outstanding, 
January  ist,  1894,  was  $329,545,650. 

COIN  NOTES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ACTT  OF 

1890. 


The  volume  of  coin  notes  outstanding,  January 
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ist,  was  $151,965,267. 

Putting  these  several  amounts  together,  we  have 
a total  volume  of  gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  silver 
certificates.  National  Bank  notes,  and  coin  notes, 
outside  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows: 

IN  THE  BANKS  AND  IN  ACTUAL  CIRCULA- 
TION. 


Gold,  coin  and  bullion $386,000,000 

Standard  silver  dollars  57.869,589 

Subsidiary  silver  57.869,589 

Greenbacks,  including  currency  certifi- 
cates   321,000,000 

National  Bank  notes 156,000,000 

Silver  certificates 329. 545.650 

Coin  notes  of  1890 1 5 1. 965.267 


Making  a total  actual  volume  of. ..  .*$1,461,380,506 
♦Or  say  $1,400,000,000  for  July,  1895.  But  even  of 
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Which,  for  68,000,000  of  people,  gives  a per  capita 
of  $21.49. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  how  this  volume  of 

money  is  distributed. 

The  latest  report  of  the  money  of  all 
kinds  in  all  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  is,  for  July  12,  1893,  when  it 

amounted  to $515,987,740 

(It  was  much  less  later  in  the  summer, 
when  individual  deposits  were  drawn 
out,  but  has,  doubtless,  much  in- 
creased again  since  October.) 

The  above  taken  from  the  total  volume 
outside  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

States,  viz .$1,461,380,506 

Leaves,  as  in  actual  circulation,  that  is, 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  the  tills 
of  merchants,  etc.,  performing  the 

every-day  work  of  money $945,392,766 

Which  gives  $13.90  as  the  per  capita  circulation 

outside  of  the  Treasury  and  the  banks.* 

*How  much  of  this  is  on  the  average  held  in  State 
and  other  public  treasuries  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

These  amounts  are  not  separated  on  the  theory 
that  money  in  the  banks  is  not  performing  a part 
of  the  legitimate  work  of  money — for  while  in  the 
banks  it  really  becomes  the  basis  of  an  enlarged 
credit  currency — but  to  show  how  the  actual  volume 
of  money  is  distributed.  We  might  go  farther  and 
show  its  distribution  over  the  country,  but  that 
would  be  outside  of  the  object  of  this  analysis  of 

this  volume  at  least  $125,000,000,  besides  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  must  be  held 
as  redemption  money,  and  while  so  held  does  not 
affect  prices,  thus  reducing  the  actual,  effective  per 
capita  circulation  to  something  like  $18  per  capita. 


...  - rfcry-  '- 
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the  constituent  parts  of  our  money  volume  and  its 
division  between  the  banks  and  the  people. 

DENOMINATIONS  OF  CURRENCY  NOTES. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  feature"  pertaining 
to  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  currency  tor 
performing  the  office  of  a circulating  medium;  that 
is,  the  denominations  in  which  the  currency  is  put 
out.  If,  for  instance,  half  the  currency  issued  were 
in  $1,000  notes  it  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  volume  by  one-half,  except  for 
clearing  house  purposes. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  December  31st, 
1893,  show*’,  that  out  of  a total  of  $1,160,156,065  in 
notes  of  all  denominations,  $913,340,155,  were  in 
denominations  of  $50  and  under;  $82,583,000  in  de- 
nominations of  $100;  $164,205,000  in  denominations 
over  $100,  $67,220,000  of  this  last  amount  being  in 
certificates  of  $10,000  each,  with  $27,840  reported  as 
“fractional”  and  one  of  $1,000,000  as  “unknown.” 

Of  course,  the  larger  denominations  are  mainly 
in  the  banks. 

The  Treasury  statements  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
and  certificates.  United  States  notes,  and  national 
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bank  notes  in  circulation  September  i,  1895,  is  as 
follovrs: 


Gold  coin  $479,787,653 

Standard  silver  dollars 52,584.843 

Subsidiary  silver  60,0^,158 

Gold  certificates 49,081,0^ 

Silver  certificates 323,772,361 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14,  1890 109,436,662 

United  States  notes  247,536,7^3 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8,  1872. . 76,555,00® 

National  bank  note* 204,738,609 


Total $1,603,583,038 


If  the  same  deductions  are  made  from  this  table 
as  from  the  above  table  for  January  i,  1894,  we 
will  have  the  following  as  the  true  amount  of  cur- 
rency in  the  banks  and  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  except  that  there  should  still  be  deducted 
the  amount  required  by  law  to  be  held  as  reserves 
by  the  banks,  since  such  reserves  do  not  affect 
prices: 

Gold  and  gold  certificates,  $328,000,000;  stand- 
ard silver  dollars,  $52,584,843;  subsidiary  silver,  $53,- 
000,000;  silver  certificates,  $323,772,261 ; Treasury 
notes,  act  July  14,  1890,  $109,436,662;  United  States 
notes  (greenbacks),  $227,000,000;  currency  certifi- 
cates, $76,555,000;  national  bank  notes,  $162,000,000; 
total,  $1,332,348,766.  If  from  this  the  reserves  of 
banks,  as  required  by  law,  be  deducted,  it  will  reduce 
this  sum  by  about  $70,000,000,  which  leaves  $1,262,- 
348,766,  or  about  $18  per  capita. 

By  A.  J.  WARNER. 
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